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It has been a success from the be 


ning. The book reviews have been dis- 
criminating and well written; the spe- 
cial articles have been of a high order, 
and its original poetical contributions 
especially meritorious. The department 
of literary notes has contained a wealth 
of interesting items to the book reader 
and the student of literature.—N. Y. Mai 
AND ExprREss. 
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Book, Chicago. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


JUST READY. 


The Science of Law and Law-Making. 


An Introduction to Law and General View of its Contents, and a Discussion of the Question of Codification written for Laymen as well as Lawyers. 


By R. Froyp Ciarke of the New York Bar. Cloth, Crown S8vo, $4.00 xez. 


This book is a new departure inasmuch as the{ The book will be found especially attractive and in-{ To the professional reader the book presents the 
attempt is made to introduce unprofessional minds to| structive to those oning study of the law, for in | advantage of leading up from half-forgotten, con- 
the truth of daw and jurisprudence in an intelligible|it are set forth the broad outlines of the history and crete phenomena to a broad generalization.—Book Re- 

q view. 























way. present condition of the science. 
NEW BIOGRAPHIES OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE. 
My Life in Two Hemispheres. William Shakespeare. 
By Sir CHARLES @AVAN DUFFY. By GEORG BRANDES. 
In two volumes, with Portraits. Medium Svo, $8.00, | !t#nslated from the Norwegian by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
'° e e 
“ An autobiographical history of a remarkable career—we should rather say 2 vols. Demy Sve, $8.00 ner. 
of two careers as ly separated as are the two og am « . « The first Dr. Georg Brandes’s ‘‘ William Shakespeare” may best be called, perhaps, 
ended in failure, and our author left Ireland in despair ; second terminated in | an exhaustive critical biography, fully abreast with the latest English and German 
his attainment of office [in Australia] . . . and in the practical adoption of | researches and criticism. Dr. Brandes has achieved German thoroughness without 
his policy, which still prevails.”— The Az mn. German heaviness, and has produced what must be regarded as a standard work. 





Social Hours with Celebrities. 


Being the Third and Fourth Volumes of ‘‘ Gossip of the Century.” 


oy the late Mrs. W. Pritt Byrne, author of “ Flemish Interiors,” ‘‘De Omnibus Rebus,” etc. Edited by her sister, Miss R. H. Busk, author of ‘‘ Folklore of Rome,” 
etc. ith sixty-six Illustrations and a Portrait of the author. In two volumes. 8vo, Cloth. Price, $10.00. 
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Spain—Ecclesiastical Celebriti 1 Celebrities in England and France—Some Celebrated Preachers, 
Vot. II.:—Dr. Kitchiner—Charles Waterton—The Wand Some Social Adventures—The Making of Brighton—The Making of Tunbridge Wells—Index. 
Edited by Just ready. 
Posh The Century of Science Series. B esaghr ll 


Roscoe. PASTEUR, By Percy FRANKLAND, Ph.D., F.R.S. With Portraits. Cloth, 12mo, $1.26. 


This book presents a picture of the t master, and of the scientific machi: which he knew so well how to set in motion and how to control. His achievements 
are so interwoven with the circumstances Mee our daily life is surrounded that it is all but impossible to find any one who is not directly or indirectly concerned with 
some part or other of his great life-work. is biography is practically the history of the-germ theory of disease during this century. 


Earlier Issues of this Series. Each, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. | 
Charles Darwin and the Origin of Species. By E. B. Poutton. Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. By T. G, Bonney. 
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Vol. I. Introduction. Translation. Critical Notes on the Greek Text. Vol. IV. Commentary on Books VI.—VYIM. (Elis II., Achaia, Arcadia.) 
Vol. Il. Commentary on Book I. (Attica.) Vol. V. Commentary on Books IX., X. (Bceotia, Phocis,) Addenda. 
Vol. III. Commentary on Books II., V. (Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Elis I.) Vol, VI. Indices. Maps. 

Translated with a ag a ig by The geen cad age has been to present a fairly complete picture of ancient Freely illustrated with maps and 
J. @. FRAZER, M.A., LL.D. (Glas- Greece, its monuments and its scenery, so far as that can be done froma study of plans, Photogravure plates and en- 

» Fellow of’ Trinity College, Cam- the descriptions of classical authors, the existing remains of antiquity, and the ravings in the text. Cloth, 8vo, 
<i hy appearance of the country at the present day. $25.00 net. 
nie The Economic Classics. Payee 

Prof. W. J. ASHLEY, TURGOT: Reflections on the Formation and Distribution of Riches. . New Volume. 


— Earlier Issues in the Same Series. Each, Cloth, 75 cents. ee 
adam Smith. Select Chapters and Passages from ‘‘The Wealth of Nations.” { Thomas Mun. England's Treasure by Foreign Trade. 1664. 


‘fT. BR. Malthus. Parallel Chapters from the first and second editions of ‘An 


Essay on the Principles ot Population.” Gustav Schmoller, The Mercantile System and Its Historical Significance. 
}Bieardo. The first six Chapters of “The Principles of Political Economy.” Auguatin Cournot. Researches into the Mathematical Principles of the Theory of 
Jones. Peasant Rents. Being the first half of an essay on the Distribu- Wealth. GO) Trencionet by Natuanigt T, Bacon. With a Bibliography of 
tion of Wealth and on the Sources of Taxation. Mathematical nomics by IrvinG FisHER. 





THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK IS 
The Pride of Jennico. By Acnrs and Ecerton Castie. Cloth, $1.50. 





‘It is an artistic production, and it is original.” —7he New Vork Tribune. | “A stirring, brilliant and dashing story.”—7he Outlook. 
The Celebrity. M, Zola's New Book. The Gospel of Freedom. 
ge a sae sage aos Bons gy ecen gare Paris. By Rosert Herrick. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
simply inimitable novel that has ever appeared in the wv, sone oe stencil ain spay gee The motif is personal independence in its appeal 
line of pure comedy.”—From the Boston letter to the |there are many intensely dramatic scenes and marvel. t the modern American young woman. There are 
Times-Democrat, New Orleans. lous bits of description.”— The New York Herald. scenes in Paris, Chicago, and Florence. 
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Slang at Chautauquas 


I wap occasion, during the past summer, to be present, 
for a week or more, at the exercises of a Chautauqua, held 
in the vicinity of a large town. The program contained the 
names of many speakers of great reputation, some of world- 
wide fame, all of sufficient note to find places upon annual 
Chautauqua courses. The list of subjects was attractive 
and promising; and the visitor had a right to anticipate 
both an intellectual treat and entertainment. 

I fancy that it is within reason to postulate that the 
Chautauquas have a high intent, are meant to elevate the 
people, to bring within reach of multitudes opportunity to 
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hear great orators and teachers. They are meant to. popu- 
larize knowledge, to stimulate to study and reading, to give 
ideals, Otherwise, what are they for? Surely they are not 
intended to compete with the circus, with the minstrel show, 
with the,comic’ theatre. They are not wholly for amuse- 
ment. Let us consider how the ideal in this case failed in 
part to be realized. 

Large crowds were assembled; on several occasions they 
were vast. Few equal opportunities would occur in the 
lives of these people to receive instruction and noble im- 
pulses. The speakers in some instances lived up to their 
reputations, in regard to the materials they presented. and 
the style of their oratory; in others, the matter was trivial 
and disappointing. In a few instances the speeches were 
great; one we esteem to be among the half-dozen best 
lectures we have ever heard. Strange to say, the men with 
the widest reputation were generally the very ones whose 
speeches were of the least weight; in two cases, especially, 
the less-known men made such deep impressions that they 
will be the most welcome to the same audiences in the future. 

A few of the speeches were entirely clean from slang and 
coarse jests; but the greater number were tainted by these 
elements. Their style may be indicated by the statement 
that the following words were used in stories told by some 
of the speakers: ‘‘ dinged,” ‘‘ danged,” ‘‘ durned,” ‘‘ darned,” 
‘*blamed,” ‘‘ damned.” One man told a story of a boat ride on 
the Sea of Galilee where the traveler objected to the exorbi- 
tant fare, saying it was no wonder Jesus had got out and 
walked. One speaker went through an elaborate dramatic 
representation of the act of ejecting a dinner from an uneasy 
stomach. Many of the stories told were old and thread- 
bare, and were evidently dragged in, in order to make a 
laugh -vather than to really illustrate. Some of the 
stories were profane, or at least irreverent. Some of the 


lectures had been used by the same speakers before, | 


and had been heard by some members of the audiences 
at other places. One speaker who had appeared before the 
same Chautauqua a year ago, repeated many of the same 
jokes and ideas used on the former occasion. This man, 
just before his time tospeak arrived, leaned over to the man 
next him, saying, ‘‘I wish that woman would quit singing; 
I want to shoot off my mouth.” The same man, an hour 
previously, had declared that he would not speak until he 
had received his fee, that ‘‘he would not work his jaws for 
nothing.” 

Is it not clear that this sort of thing tends to vitiate the 
taste of the people? Some of them imagine that what these 
men of repute do and say must be right and in good taste. 
The imperfectly instructed find in the vulgarities of such 
speakers encouragement in their own bad habits of speech; 
the children are tainted, for what reply can parents make to 
the youngsters when they back themselves up by saying that 
such a great man used this low word. The people are con- 
firmed in their common habit of telling doubtful and irrev- 
erent stories. . 








Great opportunities are thus lost to elevate the taste of 
the people. Two weeks‘of perfectly clean and elegant lan- 
guage at this camp would have made a distinct improvement 
throughout the region; whereas vulgarisms of speech have 
received a new approval, and have been lifted into a sort 
of dignity. 

What is the purpose of the public speakers who thus de- 
mean themselves? Are they straining after popularity? Are 
they bidding at any cost for a laugh? Are they afraid of 
their own powers to interest and hold attention without such 
means? Are they convinced of the inability of the people to 
grasp ideas, to follow logical processes, to appreciate good 
language? Does not this method prove a low estimate of 
the audiences; that the speakers think them able only to com- 
prehend a coarse story, a slang phrase, an oath or a vul- 
garism? 

From our point of view these methods are insulting to the 
public; it is the same as saying, ‘‘There, you people, you 
can’t appreciate anything else; so I will get down to your 
level and talk the language of the gutters and the bar-rooms 
to you. You can't understand ideas, nor comprehend facts, 
so I will make you laugh and tell you old stories.” 

As a fact, many people in the audiences were disappointed 
or disgusted. Some said, ‘‘Why should that man be paid 
two hundred dollars to come here to talk slang?” ‘‘ That 
man’s jokes are out of the almanac.” ‘‘That lecture has 
been delivered all over the country for twenty years.” 
‘«« Those jokes are the same ones he got off here last year.” 
Many felt that some of the discourses had not enough serious 
import; were too jocular, trivial, light. 

We are of the impression that the intelligence of the masses 
of the common people, so called, who make up the majority 
in these audiences, has risen considerably in the last few 
years, that their reading has begun to tell; and that these 
lectures are behind the times, that they fail to appreciate the 
change, and that a more elegant, dignified and elaborate 
treatment of great themes would be much more successful. 
In the desperate bid for an audience, for success in amusing 
the crowds, some of the speakers too evidently exhibit their 
anxiety, their feeling after any means of splitting the ears of 
the groundlings. They get down too low; they fail to ap- 
preciate that multitudes now have a higher idea of wit and 
humor than an irreverent story, an oath, or a vulgar modi- 
fication of an oath. 

The really great speakers who have moved masses of men 
have not resorted to these means. Webster and Clay, Phil- 
lips and Beecher maintained the dignity of the orator, and 
they were overwhelmingly successful. Many of our lectur- 
ers now seem to have taken their cue from the lower class of 
stump-speakers rather than from the past-masters of their 
art; they seem to be influenced by. the fatal success of one or 
two notorious speakers who can always gather a crowd, and 
who deal chiefly in slang and vulgarisms. 

This sort of thing will not much longer pay; the head of 
a lecture bureau told me recently that every year there is 
less room for slang on the platform. The public taste is im- 
proving, and the men who keep aloof from these coarse 
methods of bidding for popularity will be in demand. It 
does not do to cater to the vitiated tastes of the worst peo- 
pie, as if they were fair representatives of the majority; the 
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sensible majorities will eventually turn and rend the orators 
who insult them with stale jests, vulgarisms, slang and thread- 
bare knowledge. It cannot be necessary to be vulgar in 
order to draw acrowd. The orators need not be afraid to 
treat their themes in a dignified way lest they lose the peo- 
ple; the people will appreciate the compliment of being 
addressed in the language of truth, knowledge and refine- 
ment. Carvin Ditt Witson, 





Literature 
A Danish View of Shakespeare 
William Shakespeare. By George Brandes. 2vols. The Macmillan Co, 


THESE substantial and handsome volumes, of about 400 
pages each, are not merely a biugraphy of Shakespeare, with 
a critical analysis of his works, as the modest title might 
suggest. They combine with this material an outline of 
contemporaneous English history so far as it bears on the 
life and career of the poet; a good deal of information about 
his two homes in Stratford and London; sketches of Mar- 
lowe, Greene, Beaumont and Fletcher, Lyly, Ben Jonson, 
and other dramatists of the time ; and much else directly or 
indirectly connected with the life, manners, and literature 
of the Elizabethan < ge. 

At the outset the author tells us that, while a biography 
is difficult, it is not impossible. The materials are scanty, 
and there is much that we do not know:— 


«He died in 1616, and the first biography of him, a few pages 
in length, dates from 1709. * * * We possess no letters of 
Shakespeare’s and only one (a business letter) addressed to him. 
Of the manuscripts of his works not a single line is extant. 
* * * We do not know how far several of the works attrib- 
uted to him are really his. In the case of such plays as ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,’ the trilogy of ‘Henry VI.,’ « Pericles’ and « Henry 
VIII.,’ the question of authorship presents great and manifold 
difficulties. In his youth Shakespeare had to adapt or retouch 
the plays of others; in later life he sometimes collaborated with 
younger men. And worse than this, with the exception of two 
short narrative poems, which Shakespeare himself gave to the 
press, not one of his works is known to have been published under 
his own supervision. He seems never to have sanctioned any pub- 
lication, or to have read a single proof-sheet. The 1623 folio of 
his plays, issued after his death by two of his actor-friends, pur- 
ports to be printed ‘ according to the True Originall Copies ’; but 
this assertion is demonstrably false in numerous instances in 
which we can test it—where the folio, that is to say, presents a 
simple reprint, often with additional blunders, of the old pirated 
quartos, which must have been based either on the surreptitious 
notes of stenographers or on ‘ prompt copies’ dishonestly ac- 
quired.” 

Of the details of his life we are equally ignorant:— 


“We do not know for certain either when he left Stratford or 
when he returned to Stratford from London. We do not know 
for certain whether he ever went abroad, ever visited Italy. We 
do not know the name of a single woman whom he loved during 
all his years in London. We do not know for certain to whom 
his Sonnets are addressed. We can see that, as he advanced in 
life,-his prevailing mood became gloomier, but we do not know 
the reason. Later on, his temper seems to grow more serene, 
but we cannot tell why. We can form but tentative conjectures 
as to the order in which his works were produced, and can only 
with the greatest difficulty determine their approximate dates. 
We do not know what made him so careless of his fame as he 
seems to have been. We only know that he himself did not 
publish his dramatic works, and that he does not even mention 
them in his will.” 


All this is well put, and we know how much the Baconian 
heretics attempt to make of it in support of their wild 
hypothesis; but they ignore the fact—to which our author 
might well have referred in this connection—that there is 
nothing exceptional in this. Of the lives of most of 
Shakespeare’s literary contemporaries, especially the drama- 
tists, we know no more—sometimes less—than of his. 
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Where then do we get any light upon the subject? This 
also is well stated by Prof. Brandes:— 

“On the other hand, enthusiastic and indefatigable research 
has gradually brought to light a great number of -indubitable 
facts, which furnish us with points of departure and of guidance 
for an outline of the poet’s life. We possess documents, con- 
tracts, legal records; we can cite utterances of contemporaries, 
allusions to works of Shakespeare’s and to passages in them, 
quotations, fierce attacks, outbursts of spite and hatred, touching 
testimonies to his worth as a man and to the lovableness of his 
nature, evidence of the early recognition of his talent as an actor, 
of his repute as a narrative poet, and of his popularity as a 
dramatist. We have, moreover, one or two diaries kept by con- 
temporaries, and among others the account-book of an old 
theatrical manager and pawnbroker, who supplied the players 
with money and dresses, and who has carefully dated the 
production of many plays.” 

To these contemporaneous evidences, as our author goes 
on to explain, that of tradition is to be added. This, of 
course, needs to be carefully scrutinized and compared with 
the known facts, and its inherent probability or improba- 
bility duly considered. Much of it we come to reject as 
invented after the poet became famous; but, on the other 
hand, there is much that the best critics and commentators 
agree in accepting as apparently based upon fact. 

While Stratford is described as ‘‘a little town of fourteen 
or fifteen hundred inhabitants, lying in a pleasant and un- 
dulating tract of country, rich in green meadows and trees 
and leafy hedges,” the insanitary condition of the place is 
not blinked:— 


«There was no sort of underground drainage, and street- 
sweepers and scavengers were unknown. The waste water 
from the houses flowed out into badly kept gutters; the streets 
were full of evil-smelling pools, in which pigs and geese freely 
disported themselves; and dunghills skirted the highway. The 
first thing we learn about Shakespeare’s father is that, in April 
1552, he was fined twelvepence for having formed a great 
midden outside his house in Henley Street—a circumstance 
which on the one hand proves that he kept sheep and cattle, 
and on the other indicates his scant care for cleanliness, since 
the common dunghill lay only a stone’s-throw from his house. 
At the time of his highest prosperity, in 1558, he, along with 
some other citizens, is again fined fourpence for the same mis- 
demeanour. The matter is not without interest, since it is in all 
probability to these defects of sanitation that Shakespeare's early 
death is to be ascribed.” 


As Halliwell-Phillipps (who never gets his superfluous 
pin these volumes) has suggested, the tradition that the fever 
which carried Shakespeare off in 1616, was due to over-in- 
dulgence in wine at a merry meeting with Ben Jonson and 
Drayton, probably had its origin in the popular notion of 
the time that fevers were generally due to sgme excess in 
eating or drinking; but it is far more probable that it was 
caused by the foul condition of the immediate neighborhood 
of New Place, where he lived after his return to his native 
town. It was the best house in Stratford and situated in 
the main street, but the territory in the rear, extending 
down to the Avon, abounded in pigsties and kindred 
nuisances. 

The tradition of Shakespeare’s poaching in Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s park is accepted and defended, though some critics 
deny that Lucy had any deer. Stress is properly laid on the 
evident allusion to him in ‘‘The Merry Wives”; and Prof. 
Brandes adds:—‘‘ The attempt to cast doubt upon this old 
tradition of Shakespeare’s poaching exploits becomes doubly 
unreasonable in face of the fact that precisely in 1585 Sir 
Thomas Lucy spoke in Parliament in favour of more 
stringent game-laws.” 

Of Shakespeare’s marriage with Anne Hathaway the 
Danish author, like the American Grant White, takes the 
darker view:— : 

“There is nothing to show that in the peasant girl, almost 
eight years older than himself, whom he married at the age of 
eighteen, Shakespeare found the woman who, even for a few 
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years, could fill his life. Everything, indeed, points in the oppo- 
site direction. She and the children remained behind in Strat- 
ford, and he saw her only when he revisited his native place, .as 
he did at long intervals, probably, at first, but afterwards annu- 
ally. Tradition and the internal evidence of his writings prove 
that he lived, in London, the free Bohemian life of an actor and 
playwright. We know, too, that he was soon plunged in the 
business cares of a theatrical manager and part-proprietor. The 
woman's part in this life was not played by Anne Hathaway. 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that Shakespeare never 
for a moment lost sight of Stratford,and that he no sooner 
made a footing for himself in London than he set to work with 
the definite aim of acquiring land and property in the town from 
which he had gone forth penniless and humiliated. His father 
should hold up his head again, and the family honour be re- 
established.” 

But his father died in 1601, at least ten years before 
Shakespeare returned to Stratford, and in the meantime the 
latter was repairing and improving New Place and adding 
lands to the estate, making it the home which must have 
been his ideal from the first. When we consider what must 
have been the attractions of London for the poet, and what 
Stratford was at that time, it is quite impossible to believe 
that he was preparing that home for a wife whom he did 
not love. 

We do not forget the story of the ‘‘ dark lady” which is 
imbedded in the Sonnets, nor other evidences that the poet’s 
affections may have been for a time alienated from his wife ; 
but we agree substantially with Dowden—one of the most 
judicious and conservative of recent critics, —who says that it 
seems probable that, ‘‘ while the union of Shakespeare and his 
wife was not one of the rare, flawless marriage unions, yet 
it was founded at first upon strong mutual attraction ; and 
that, if a period of estrangement, slight or serious, inter- 
vened, there was found on both sides substantial worth 
enough to make it natural that their lives should come really 
together again, and that it should be indeed good for each 
to accept things as they were.” We prefer the pleasant pic- 
ture which Mr. Black, in his delightful novel ‘‘ Judith 
Shakespeare,” gives of the poet’s domestic life in his later 
years at Stratford, to that drawn by Prof. Brandes in his 
closing chapters :— 


‘A life of daily companionship with his wife was to begin 
afresh after a break of twenty-eight years. She was now fifty- 
seven, and consequently much older, in proportion, than her 
husband of forty-nine, than when they were lovers and newly 
married, the one under and the other somewhat over twenty. 
There could be no intellectual bond between them after so long 
a separation, and their married life was but an empty form.” 


Too much stress is laid upon Shakespeare’s occasional 
slight hits at the Puritans, whom he probably disliked more 
for their canting ways than for their peculiar doctrines or 
their hostility to the drama :-— 


«« Not only the town of Stratford, but his own family were des- 
perately pious and puritanical. That power which had been 
most inimical to him in London, which had dishonoured his 
profession, and with which he had been at war during all his 
dramatic activity, had found its way into his own home. 
That strong tendency to Puritanism which was so marked among 
his descendants until the race died out, had already developed in 
his family. His wife was extremely religious, as is often the 
case with women whose youthful conduct has not been too cir- 
cumspect. When she captured her boy husband of eighteen, 
her blood was as warm as his, but now she was vastly his super- 
ior in matters of religion. Neither could he look for any real 
intellectual companionship from his daughters. Susanna was 
pious, her husband still more so. Judith was as ignorant as a 
child. It was to no happy, harmony of thought and 
feeling, therefore, that the poet could look forward as he rode 
away from his dramatic fairyland to the simplicities of domestic 
life.. The only attractions existing for him there were his posi- 
tion as a gentleman, the satisfaction of no longer being obliged 
to act and write for money, and the pleasure of living on and 
roaming about his own property. The very fact that he did go 
back to Stratford with the little there was to attract him there 
proves how slight a hold London had taken upon him, and with 








what a feeling of loneliness, and (now that the bitterness was 
ast) with what indifference, he bade farewell to the metropolis, 
its inhabitants and its pleasures.” 
.. We are told again and again that Shakespeare ‘‘ hated 
and attacked” the Puritans; but, as we have intimated, 
though he did not like them and sometimes laughed at 
them, there is no evidence that he hated them, and in all his 
works there is nothing that can fairly be called an attack 
upon them. Our author, either intentionally or carelessly, 
misrepresents certain facts in order to emphasize his mis- 
taken opinion. He says, for instance:— 

“« Shakespeare returned to London during the winter of 1614. 
Letters have been preserved from his cousin Thomas Greene, the 
town-clerk, proving that he was in the capital on the 16th of 
November and the 23rd of December. This visit of his is inter- 
esting in two ways, for we know that Shakespeare, capable man 
of business as he was, was defending the rights of his fellow-cit- 
izens against the country gentry; and we also know the use his 
family made of his absence. The town records of Stratford 
show that Shakespeare’s family was entertaining a traveling Pur- 
itan preacher just at this time, for, according to custom, the 
town presented this man with a quart of sack and a quart of 
claret, and we read in the municipal accounts: ‘ /tem, for one 
quart of sack and one quartof clarett wine geven toa preacher 
atthe New Place, xxd.’ Itisa significant fact that his family 
should be entertaining a member of the sect Shakespeare held 
to be peculiarly inimical to himself whilst he, the master of the 
house, was absent on business.” 

Now, as Halliwell-Phillipps, who is never astray in his 
chronology, tells us, it was in ‘‘the spring of 1614” that 
the Puritan preacher was hospitably taken in at New Place; 
and, as he assumes from other data, Shakespeare was at home 
at the time. If he had been disinclined to entertain the 
man, Dr. Hall would undoubtedly have been glad to do it. 
Whether the poet did it out of regard for his wife we can- 
not say, but he probably found the bibulous Puritan an in- 
teresting study; and though, as we believe, a temperate man 
for those days, he would not have refused to share the two 
quarts of wine provided for the Sunday entertainment of his 
guest. - Shakespeare doubtless had wine as good in his own 
cellar; but the town authorities sent theirs as a delicate at- 
tention to the reverend visitor. 

But why, in the opinion of the Danish professor, did 
Shakespeare come back to a loveless home and a dull and 
unsympathetic society? He says:— 

“It was the quietude of Stratford which attracted him, its leis- 
ure, the emptiness of its dirty streets, its remoteness from the 
busy world. What he really longed for was Nature, the Nature 
with which he had lived in such intimate companionship in his 
early youth, which he had missed so terribly while writing ‘ As 
You Like It’ and its fellow-plays, and from which he had so 
long been separated. Far more than human beings was it the 
gardens which he had bought and planted there, which drew him 
back to his native town—the gardens and trees on which he 
looked from his windows at New Place.” 

Much as we know that he delighted in nature and en- 
joyed gardening, the explanation seems inadequate. 

With most of our author’s comments on the plays we have 
no disposition to quarrel; but the uncritical reader must be 
warned that too often mere conjectures of German and other 
editors and commentators are treated as established facts. 
For instance, we are told:— 

«« A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was no doubt written as a 
festival play or masque, before the masque became an established 
art-form, to celebrate the marriage of a noble patron; probably 
for the May festival after the private marriage of Essex with the 
widow of Sir Philip Sidogy,in the year 1590. In Oberon’s great 
speech to Puck (ii. 2) there is a significant passage about a 
throned vestal, invulnerable to Cupid’s darts, which is obviously 
a flattering reference to Elizabeth in relation to Leicester; while 
the lines about a little flower wounded by the fiery shaft of love 
mournfully allude, in the like allegorical fashion, to Essex’s 
mother and her marriage with Leicester, after his courtship had 

been rejected by the Queen. Other details also point to Essex 
as the bridegroom typified in the person of Theseus.” 
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Concerning the famous compliment to ‘‘the fair vestal 
throned by the west” there can be no doubt, but it is more 
than doubtful whether it is combined with any allusion to 
Leicester; and the allegory which is declared to follow has 
been evolved from the consciousness of a modern commen- 
tator, with whom few have been led to agree. 

This tendency to be cock-sure of what the best authorities 
are careful to state as purely hypothetical runs through the 
book; but we can take space for only one more example of 
it. Prof. Brandes says of ‘‘ The Tempest ”:— 

“ Owing to a notice by the Master of the Revels concerning a 
performance of the play at Whitehall in 1611, the date 1610-11 
was long accepted as the year of its production. This memor- 
andum is, however, a forgery, and the sole bit of reliable infor- 
mation we possess of ‘‘ The Tempest,” before its appearance in 
the Folio edition of 1613 [1623], is a notice in Vertue’s Manu- 
scripts of a performance at court in February 1613, as one ot 
the festivities celebrating the Princess Elizabeth’s wedding. We 
can prove that this was its first performance and that it was 
written expressly for the occasion.” 

It is true that the éntry in the ‘‘ Accounts of the Revels at 
Court” stating that the play was performed before King James- 
on the 1st of November, 1611, was proved to be a forgery; 
but it has since been shown beyond a doubt that it was 
based upon correct information. This settles the question; 
but there are other good reasons for fixing the date of the 
play as early as 1611. It could not, therefore, have been 
written expressly for a wedding that took place in 1613. 
Even if we had not this positive evidence of its performance 
in 1611, the chapter devoted by our author to an attempt to 
fix the date of the first representation as 1613 would not 
lead us to accept his conclusions. 

Prof. Brandes frequently makes another mistake—one to 
which Shakespearian critics are too prone, —that of ascribing 
to the dramatist certain opinions and sentiments that he 
puts into the mouths of his characters. For instance, he 
believes that Shakespeare had personally the ‘‘ hatred of the 
masses ” which Coriolanus, Casca, and others naturally ex- 
press. Indeed, he goes so far as to say that ‘‘all Shakes- 
peare’s characters display this shrinking from the mob,” and 
cites a number of passages in proof of it. He adds:— 

‘The number of these passages proves that it was, in plain 
words, their evil smell which repelled Shakespeare. He was the 
true artist in this respect, too, and more sensitive to noxious 
fumes than any woman. At the present period of his life this 
particular distaste has grown to a violent aversion. The good 
qualities and virtues of the people do not exist for him; he be- 
lieves their sufferings to be either imaginary or induced by their 
own faults. Their struggles are ridiculous to him, and their 
rights a fiction; their true characteristics are accessibility to 
flattery and ingratitude towards their benefactors; and their only 
real passion ‘is an innate, deep, and concentrated hatred of their 
superiors; but all these qualities are merged in this chief crime: 
they stink.” 

After dwelling further on the poet’s ‘‘ innately anti-demo- 
cratic tendencies,” he says:— 

“I am aware that, generally speaking, neither English nor 
German critics will agree with me in this. Englishmen, to 
whom Shakepeare is hot only their national poet, but the voice 
of wisdom itself, will, as a rule, see nothing in his poetry but a 
love of all that is simple, just, and true. They consider that due 
attention, on the whole, has been paid to the rights of the people 
in this play; that it contains the essence, as it were, of all that 
can be urged in favor of either democracy or aristocracy, and 
that Shakespeare himself was impartial.” 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of our author, they are all 
wrong. It is no more than fair to say that he is by no 
means alone in believing that Shakespeare had small sym- 
pathy with the lower classes; but we know of no one who 
has expressed this view so emphatically and unqualifiedly. 
And yet nothing can be farther from the truth. One of 


Shakespeare’s most marked characteristics is his broad, sym- 
pathetic, all-embracing humanity. We regret that we can- 
not here make room for illustrations of it. 
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We might point out other faults, or what we regard as 
such; in this new analysis of Shakespeare’s personality and 
works; but, in spite of them, the volumes are an interest- 
ing and important contribution to the literature of the 
subject. The translation, though by several hands, is good, 
and the proofs of the work have been revised by the author. 
We note few misprints (like 1613 for 1623 above, ‘‘end” 
for ‘‘and” in ‘‘Ovid and his Seneca,” etc.); and the me- 
chanical execution is in all respects a credit to the publishers. 
The double-columned index of eighteen pages is a com- 
mendable feature. 





‘¢Our Navy’”’ 
its Growth and Achievements. By Lieut.-Com'dr. J. D, Kelley. Hart. 
Jord, Conn.: American Publishing Co, 

Notuine would be more timely than the appearance, just 
now, of a large and handsomely illustrated volame on ‘‘Our 
Navy: Its Growth and Achievements.” Lieutenant-Com- 
mander J. D. Jerrold Kelley is a practiced writer, and has 
a thorough understanding of his subject. A long ‘‘Intro- 
duction” puts before us the relation of the navy to the peo- 
ple, its duties, enumerates the actual naval stations and 
squadrons, and estimates what should be our naval force. 
This was written without reference to the present excitement, 
and with regard only to the permanent needs of the United 
States. We may give it as the settled conviction of the best 
authorities that there is likely to be work at any time for the 
establishment proposed by the Harrison Administration. 
This would include thirty-five battleships of from 6000 to 
1000 tons, ten rams, forty-two cruisers, fifteen of them tor- 
pedo cruisers, and five specially adapted for service in Chinese 
waters, together with one hundred torpedo boats. So far as 
the suggestions of the board have been carried out, they have 
provided what our author calls ‘‘a fairly good force,” which 
includes fifteen armored vessels of various types, thirteen 
monitors of little use except in still water, seventeen un- 
armored steel cruisers, nine gunboats, seven torpedo boats 
(twelve building), and a number of iron and wooden vessels 
of little or no fighting ability. Other vessels have been pur- 
chased since Mr. Kelley wrote. 

This is not a navy with which the country could enter 
‘‘with a light heart” into a conflict with any important 
power. It may be that it will prove ineffective to frighten 
an unimportant power. Our author traces the popular be- 
lief that an efficient navy can be extemporized in a few weeks 
to the rapidity with which a blockading fleet was created 
during the civil war. But the difference between that day 
and the present is immense, as is also the difference between 
dealing with an insurrectionary foe and one with an estab- 
lished government and fully armed. Even in 1861 the policy 
of waiting for trouble to begin before getting ready for it led 
to disastrous results. .‘‘ Had an adequate force been at the 
disposition of the government, the Southern ports 
would have been seized before they could have been placed 
in a defensive condition; not a blockade-runner could have 
entered, not a rover have escaped to prey upon our com- 
merce, and those fitted out elsewhere would have been cut 
short in their careers of destruction.” We do not quite see 
how a navy can foster and develop commerce, as Commander 
Kelley thinks it might; but it is certainly needed at all times 
to give assurance of protection. ‘‘The spirit of piracy exists 
now as ever; but there are no pirates, or pirates are rare, be- 
cause the seas are policed by the war vessels of the world.” 

About half of the text is devoted to a well-written history 
of the navy from early Revolutionary days down to the Co- 
lumbian naval review of 1893. The other half consists of a 
readable and doubtless accurate description of our present 
naval force. The illustrations include twenty-three large 
colored plates, after drawings by Mr. Fred. S. Cozzens, and 
a large number of photo-engravings from pen-drawings, in the 
text. In the former class will be found pictures of the ill- 
fated Maine, the Terror and other noted vessels. The pen- 
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and-ink pictures include views of a. conning tower, of the. 
Howell torpedo, a submarine torpedo-boat, the Sims-Edison* 
torpedo, the ram of the Puritan, and a modern gun with its 
shield and implements. The gun-shields, by the way, were 
treated as an encumbrance by both parties in the Japan-China 
war, the Japanese being the first to disembarrass themselves 
of the load by landing it. The frontispiece is a color-print 
of the Columbian review. 





Mr. Garland’s Writings 

Jason Edwards, An Average Man A Member of the Third House, 

A Spoil of Office. Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Garland, 
Uniform Edition. D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. GarLanp is one of the most interesting figures in cur- 
rent American literature, not so much because of the inher- 
ent artistic value of his work, though that is not small, as 
because he has so exhaustively set forth his discontent with 
all kinds of human conditions as to make himself a very 
satisfactory mouth-piece for the dissatisfied. 

Mr. Garland’s first conspicuous discovery in human dis- 
comfort he embodied in ‘‘ Main-Traveled Roads.” It was 
to the effect that the heart of the farmer not only knoweth 
its own bitterness, but that this bitterness exceeds anyother 
form of occupational suffering. The limitations and trials 
of the agriculturist’s lot had never been successfully ex- 
ploited before Mr. Garland wrote with such burning convic- 
tion that he naturally attracted attention. He was practi- 
cally the first of the school who have widened the lives of 
the denizens of cities by adding unto them the conviction 
that theirs is the happier fate. It is well that those who 
are doomed to dwell in cities should be contented, even if 
the countryman’s lot must be libelled to make them so. 
Mr. Garland, however, was too keen an observer to be misled 
very long even by the fervent and generous sympathies of 
youth. The pendulum swung back, as his subsequent 
work gives abundant evidence. His ‘‘Prairie Songs,” 
which are not as well-known as they deserve to be, furnish 
an effectual antidote to ‘‘ Main-Traveled Roads.” In them 
he sings strongly and well of the keen delight of a prairie 
life. Incidentally he shows his pity for 

‘“‘ Those toilers in the city deeps,” 

and expresses his scorn for the ‘‘ murderous street” as com- 
pared with ‘‘ the world of stubble and sheaves.” Contain- 
ing few finished poems, the book is full of detached lines of 
a magnificent vitality and freedom, and simply to turn over 
its pages restores to the reader’s lungs all the oxygen of 
which the writer has elsewhere endeavored faithfully to de- 
prive him. 

The man who finds cause for dissatisfaction both in city 
and country is bound to turn his attention sooner or‘ later 
to the solution of life offered by the small town. The evi- 
dence that Mr. Garland respects the small town is indirect 
but conclusive. In writing either of city or country the 
prophet in him occasionally displaces the artist with great 
violence. Prophet and artist do not war in all authors, but 
Mr. Garland is so young of spirit, so impracticable and so 
hot-headed that he often forgets that his noblest office is ‘‘ to 
see truly and record simply.” A raging seer seems a finer 
thing than a clear-sighted artist to him, and in his anxiety 
to set the world straight, he first knocks it awry on one side, 
then on the other, greatly to the perplexity and distress of 
his readers. It is only in writing of the small town his 
Berserker-fury fails to attack him. He sees clearly enough 
wherein the dull village life falls away from ideal existence, 
but the apprehension is not accompanied by the passionate 
resentment that the failure of city and country excitein him, 
It is, therefore, in his scattered stories dealing with the 
small social group, town, village or cross-roads settlement, 
that he is at his best and sanest, is unbiased, true and just. 
If these stories fail to convey the impression that Mr. Gar- 
land regards the small town as solving the problem of a 
comfortable life, it may be because he is learning to admit 
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that the problem is unsoluble. But to give up expectancy of 
the absolute is often the shortest cut to contentment with 
the relative. Herbert Spencer pronounced ‘‘ climate and 
the affections” to be the best ameliorations of the human 
lot. In the past Mr. Garland has occupied himself chiefly 
with the obverse of this proposition. ‘‘A Little Norsk” 


' showed strikingly how the Northern climate is at enmity 


with man, and the unhappiness that an objectionable hus- 
band, father or lover can create is one of the themes he has 
handled frequently and with painful success. But of late 
there have been traces in his work of a growing optimism. 
As yet it is only associated with the affections, but it may 
spread, in time, to climate and the occupations. In his 
latest book, ‘‘ Wayside Courtships,” of the six stories that 
deal directly with the emotional relations of a man and a 
woman, three are. permitted to end happily, with no intima- 
tion of misery to follow. For Mr. Garland, this is a gener- 
ous percentage. Perhaps it is not a scanty one even for 
Destiny. We can hardly ask writers to be more complaisant 
than life, but we certainly have the right to complain when 
they depict existence as even more depressing than it has 
pleased Providence to make it. Mr. Garland has always 
been one of the writers whom it was difficult for the intelli- 
gent to pass by. We welcome any promise that his work in 
the future will be a more unmixed pleasure than it has been 
in the past. 





‘‘ The Jesuit Relations”’ 

And Allied Documents. Travels and Explorations of ag air vg Mis- 
stonaries in New France. 1610-1791. Edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Vols. I1I-1X. Cleveland: The Burrows Bros. Co. 

THE piscovery, the other day, at Quebec, of the account 
of his adventures among the Indians of the Saguenay region, 
written in 1672 by Pére Francois de Crepieul, has added to 
the interest in the early Jesuit missions in New France which 
was started by the announcement of the republication by the 

Burrows Brothers of the original documents, with transla- 

tions. The new document, which is in three parts, will, it 

is expected, be printed for the first time in this collection, 
two volumes of which have already been reviewed in Zhe 

Critic. We have since received seven more volumes, con- 

taining the important ‘‘ Relation” of Father Biard concern- 

ing New France and the troubles of the missionaries in 

Acadia, their capture and deportation by the English; also 

the letters of Father Lallement, from Quebec, the latin let- 

ter of Father Biard to the General of the Society, and the 
famous ‘‘ Relations” of Father Paul Le Jeune, and his let- 
ters covering the years 1632-6, and including Father Bre- 
boeuf’s report of his Huron mission. The matter of these 
seven volumes is, it will be seen, of the greatest importance, 
both for the student of history and the student of Indian 
manners. The latter will find in Vols. V, VI and VIII the 
earliest versions of the Huron Algonquin creation myth 
and other legends; and in Vols, VII and VIII details of the 
Algonquin and Iroquois wars. Biard’s ‘‘ Relation” of 1616 
gives an excellent summary of information concerning the 
country, its climate and products, and its savage inhabitants, 
their customs, dwellings, sorcery, social organization and 
polity. - Lallement’s letters give details concerning the diffi- 
culty of learning the Indian languages, and in the series of 

‘*Relations” by Le Jeune there is much information about 

the languages, religious ideas, mode of warfare, torturing 

of prisoners, the eloquence and the cunning of the Indians. 

The former will be interested in the story of Champlain’s 

doings at Quebec, his settlement at Trois Riviéres, his coun- 

cil with the Hurons, his death and burial; and in the ac- 
count of the unlucky mission in Acadia. 

Parkman’s estimate of such of these documents as were 
available by him is given in the preface to his history of 

** The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century.” 

They cover, he tells us, a period of forty years, during which 

the Superior of the Mission sent, every summer, ‘‘ long and 
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detailed reports, embodying or accompanied by the reports 
of his subordinates, to the provincial at Paris where they 
were published in the series of duodecimo volumes, so well 
known, at least by fame, to all collectors of Americana. 
‘* Though the productions of men of scholastic training, 
they are simple and often crude in style, as might be expected 
of narratives hastily written in Indian lodges or rude-mis- 
sion houses in the forest, amid annoyances and interrup- 
tions of all kinds. With regard to the condi- 
tion and character‘of the primitive inhabitants of North 
America, it is impossible to exaggerate their value as an au- 
thority. I should add that the closest examination has left 
me no doubt that these missionaries wrote in perfect good 
faith, and that the Relations hold a high place as authentic 
and trustworthy historical documents.” They are very 
scarce, he remarks, and there was, in his day, no complete 
collection of them in America; and for a great many collat- 
eral documents he was obliged to have recourse to Euro- 
pean libraries. The present editor, Mr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, and his very competent staff, have still before them 
an immense task in bringing together, annotating and trans- 
lating the vast mass of material, which will fill in all about sixty 
volumes. But it is a task of the greatest importance, and 
one which, well performed, will confer lasting fame upon 
all engaged in it. 

It remains to say that the typographical execution of the 
work is all that could be desired. The original documents 
are given exactly as they stand in the old editions, the anti- 
quated spelling being retained. The notes are not too 
numerous to be really helpful; they give more precise infor- 
mation on points but slightly touched upon in. the text, and 
together with the short prefaces by the editor enable the 
reader to bring together the various threads of narrative, and 
to form some definite idea of personages that come and go 
in the various reports, without any warning. 





‘¢ Rampolli’’ 
Growths from a Long-Planted Root. By George MacDonald. Long- 
° mans, Green & Co. 

Dr. MacDonatp offers, under the above title, a number 
of translations, which take up half the book. The other 
half is ‘‘A Year’s Diary of an Old Soul”—not a jolly old 
soul like him whom the irresistible memory of childhood 
conjures up in irreverent contrast, but a soul often sorely 
perplexed and much buffeted, yet clinging through all to 
faith and hope. Criticism of the original portion must be 
divided. The form strikes us before the thought, and 
strikes us in almost every stanza as crude, harsh, and 
hopelessly unpoetical; but the rough envelope once pierced, 
thoughts of singular beauty, the offspring of a reverent 
and prayerful mind, are found to reward our patience. In 
the only bit of prose in the book, a few pages from Nova- 
lis’s ‘‘ Hymns to the Night,” there is, strangely enough, a 
smoothness and a melody which make one regret that it is 
next to impossible to select a passage of verse for quotation 
which shall not be so blemished by a shocking rhyme, a 
halting rhythm, or a mixed metaphor, as to seem like an 
unfair example; and in spite of all, the inner thought is, we 
must say again, frequently beautiful and helpful, and nearly 
always original. In the translations we are free to criticize 
the form alone. Dr. MacDonald himself admits that ‘‘trans- 
lation is but a continuous effort after the impossible,” and 
those who have ever tried their hands at it will at once 
recognize the justice of this definition. He has, however, 
bravely attacked even Heine, who is proverbially the most 
untranslatable of poets, as well as Schiller, Goethe, and 
Uhland among the Germans, and the Italian of Petrarch and 
Milton. He has given us the whole of Luther’s Song-book, 
candidly confessing that although he knows some of its 
hymns are from the Latin, he cannot tell how many or 
which. Of course, until the work of Babel is undone, there 
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must be translations; but there are many better, even of 
Heine, and the praise due to conscientious labor of any kind 
is, we fear, the only commendation we can give to those 
before us. 





‘* The Juggier’’ 
By Charles Eghert Craddock. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 

AT THE CLosE of the first chapter of ‘‘The Juggler” one 
thinks one has begun a great novel; at the close of the vol- 
ume one says to oneself, ‘‘ It is a good story.” The differ- 
ence between a great novel and a good story are too wide to 
be measured in a few words, and in the present case they 
may best be intimated by a résumé of the story. 

Etowah Cove was shaken into mental ferment by the ap- 
pearance, there, of a young wanderer, who passed as John 
Leonard, wore a black and red blazer, blue knickerbockers, 
tan shoes—all to the amazement of the mountaineers, — 
and gave a juggling ‘‘show” at the church-house. He 
steps before his audience as a slight, handsome fellow, hav- 
ing a great deal of disguised mockery in his speech, and, as 
the reader can see, of. an ambiguous moral tone. John 
Leonard does some skillful tricks, throws his audience into 
consternation, is accused by the Parson of trafficking with 
Satan, and in scornful chagrin sees his audience stampeded. 
Miss Murfree has done nothing better than this chapter. 
The wild background of the Cove, the exacting crudeness 
and superstition of the audience, the striking and slightly 
Mesphistophelian figure of the Juggler himself, all these are 
done admirably. To find a better opening chapter in the 
whole range of recent fiction would be difficult. 

With the beginning of the second chapter, however, all 
interests except the purely narrative one begin to ebb. But 
the narrative holds one’s attention. The Juggler, having 
set nine-tenths of the community against him, inspires a 
peculiarly strong dislike in a savage lime-burner, Peter 
Knowles, and yet he still lingers at the house of Tubal Cain 
Sims, whose beautiful daughter, Euphemia, is one of those 
mountain paragons that exist in Miss Murfree’s pages. 
Presently, we get the clue. The Juggler is not John Leonard 
but Lucien Royce. He is a victim of circumstantial evi- 
dence. He is a juggler only as an amateur and has been 
some sort of halfway partner in a business house at Saint 
Louis; also, as a good deal of a swell, and, in addition, 
shallow, vain and with no religion. He has been wrecked 
in a river accident, picked up by flatboatmen; and when he 
was able to leave them learned that he was supposed to be 
dead and had been given a great funeral. 
taken for his own was that of a false friend who had stolen 
Royce’s clothes, as well as large sums of money belonging 
to the latter’s firm. The survivor concluded for a number 
of reasons (which are odd and ingenious but hardly con- 
vincing) that his story would never be believed and for him 
to return to the world would be to walk into prison. There- 
fore, he had fled to the mountains. The rest of the story is 
as one might guess. He persuades himself that he can get 
adjusted to the life of the Cove for good and all; works up 
a fictitious attachment for Euphemia,.whom he takes away 
from a pious young man that is deeply in love with her; and 
the girl, having fine possibilities of mind, comes haltingly to 
a perception of intellectual life. Then comes the awaken- 
ing. At the little summer resort not far from the Cove, 
Royce gets a glimpse again of his own world; sees the girl 
of destiny too late; perceives that his new life is impossible; 
becomes cold to Euphemia; and falls himself into the utter 
blackness of despair. The malignity of Peter, meantime, 
has started officers on his track who imagine it is a de- 
faulter they are pursuing. The extremely clever denoument 
is an exhibition which the unhappy Juggler betrays himself 
into giving at the resort. During the performance, which 
makes a great hit, he is warned by the very man from whom 
he had taken Euphemia, that Peter’s dislike has set the 
officers upon him and they are theninthehouse. The Jug- 
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gler supposes he is caught, loses his nerve in an extremely 
dangerous trick with knives, and is killed unintentionally by 
his confederate. ° 

The chief fault of the greater part of the book is a lack of 
the power to bring out of things their full significance. That 
power is the key, or much of the key, to the work of the 
masters of fiction. In the greatest art, things are forced to 
give up their utmost significance and thus become concen- 
trated essences, as it were, of what, in vaguer forms, we are 
all experiencing every day. This is what threatens so con- 
stantly to betray one into some mechanical theory that art 
is symbolism—which, of course, it is not. This quality is 
often best realized by perceiving its absence. In ‘‘ The 
Juggler ” one is not spellbound before the presentation of a 
false position created by inadequate reasoning upon imme- 
diate conditions; one is not absorbed in watching how this 
highly intensified special case develops to the maximum the 
significance of those minor false positions, those minor over- 
cloudings by immediate conditions, which one has known 
and struggled with in one’s own life; instead, one is carried 
along by that pleased curiosity as to what is going to happen 
next, which is the basis of the story of adventure. In short, 
‘‘The Juggler” is a strong attempt to grasp a strong theme, 
and while the grasp upon one-half of the subject is some- 
what weak, that upon the other, the narrative half, is ad- 
mirable. Therefore one has no quarrel with oneself for 
having stuck to the book to the very end, and is grateful to 
Miss Murfree for having written it. 





‘¢ The Students’ Standard Dictionary ’’ 

James C. Fernald and a board of Editors. Funk & Wagnalls. 

THIs is an abridgment and revision of the large « Standard 
Dictionary,” meant for a wider public and sold at a small price. 
There can be no disputing the claim that it is far better than its 
predecessors in the so-called Academic class of word-books. It 
is fuller, better arranged, better edited, better printed, and 
superior in all essentials. The only small dictionaries that may 
claim to compete with it in value are those that make prominent 
a certain feature, as Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, and « Web- 
ster’s Condensed Dictionary,” or those that claim to be more 
convenient simply because they are yet smaller and lighter. « The 
Standard Dictionary ” in its larger edition is wonderfully packed 
with information, selected and condensed most skilfully to con- 
vey to the general reader the information he is likely to require ; 
and this decantation from its contents into a smaller vessel pos- 
sesses the same desirable qualities, so far as the restricted space 
permits. 

If the critic bears in mind the probable needs of the class for 
whom this book is meant, he cannot fairly refrain from hearty 
commendation. Of all the cheaper dictionaries it may fairly be 
pronounced the best, though the «« Webster’s Condensed Diction- 
ary,” previously named, is, for its day (1884), not a bad second. 
The Appendix to « The Students’ Standard” contains more than 
is usual in such additions. There is a Language Key ; an expla- 
nation of a “ Scientific Alphabet,” a well selected list of «« Proper 
Names ” of all the more important sorts ; a Glossary of Foreign 
Phrases ; treatises upon pronunciation and diction ; certain lists 
of literary “constants,” and of historical facts, and excellent 
compilations of signs, symbols, etc. 

The illustrations are superior to those used in previous smaller 
dictionaries ; but “ the best in this kind are but shadows.” One 
is ever at a loss to ascertain the principles that guide the selec- 
tion of cuts for dictionaries. Take the word “ hammock,” for 
an example of a term that absolutely needs a picture to explain 
it. There is none here. The elm-tree is well pictured, the 
chestnut less so, the pine and fir, not at all—under their own 
names, at least. “Romanesque” has a charming illustration ; 
« Byzantine,” ‘ Grecian,” “ Italian,” “Gothic,” have no illustra- 
tions ; ‘“ Tudor” does not appear in vocabulary or list of proper 
namec; “ Renaissance” has no picture, nor has “Saxon” or 
« Lombard.” 

This is not an attempt to find fault, but only an offhand 
test to show that such illustration must be merely wilful rather 
than Systematic or complete. A scalpel is pictured ; the fwees- 
ers are not, the /ane is not; the saw and the hammer are, the 
gouge is not ; the chisel is, the /eve/ is not ; the J/umd is, the 





sguare is not; and soon. Whai ‘is this but ‘caprice ?—or thé » 


convenience of’ the: publishers? - Still, illustration ‘is a matter 
that can be viewed from many points, and we have no right to 
réquire more than’ an advance over former efforts, and that is 
here shown so far as this class of books is.concerned. 

Now let us take, strictly at random, a definition or two. Let 
us take “ Whist.” This book says: «A game of cards played by 
four persons, with a full pack, opposite players being partners.” 
This is certainly not a definition, as it would include “ Hearts,” 
which does not find a place in the vocabulary. ‘Euchre ” is de- 
fined only “ A game of cards,” which would include—any game of 
cards. « All-fours” is not named, while « Poker” is merely hinted 
at, and “ Ecarté” is so defined as to include two-handed poker. 
« Bezique,” like euchre, is ‘a game of cards.” «“ Vingt-et-un” 
is reasonably described, considering the fairly available space. 
«Checkers ” and «Chess ” are distinguished only by the respec- 
tive number of pieces, but ‘« backgammon” receives some slight 
elucidation. It was only by chance that these games were hit 
upon in order to test the definitions; but are these terms at all 
defined ? Would it not be better to return to Richardson’s plan 
of classing derivatives under their parent-words, and thus to 
sacrifice at one fell swoop the whole class of evident definitions,— 
those of words ending in a/, ic, an, ate, and other suffixes, as has 
been done in the similar cases of the words beginning with uz, 
re, bi, anti, etc.— and so make room even in a condensed edi- 
tion for fuller definitions of words that should be fairly differ- 
entiated ? 

The public will one day learn the tricks by which large vocab- 
ularies are made to seem an achievement in lexicography, and 
will welcome the compact volume that solves questions rather 
than records freaks in word-making. The dictionary has entered 
the field of the encyclopedia, and must either conquer the whole 
territory or retire to its. proper domain—the explanation of words 
as words, not as facts. What has a list of Presidents of the 
United States, or of Kings of England, to do with a Dictionary 
of the English Language? And the same question may be put 
concerning that time-honored excrescence, the list of Biblical 
proper names. 

Let us reform, and require of a dictionary only its own work, 
for that alone is expanding rapidly enough, in all conscience. 
Suum cuique. 





‘* The Broom of the War God’’ 
By Henry Noel Brailsford. D. Appleton & Co. 

THE Greek-Turkish war has been over so short a time that we 
can hardly expect it already to produce among its consequences 
a matured historical novel. Accordingly we must be content to 
get from the pen of Mr. Henry Noel Brailsford, and under the 
title of « The Broom of the War God,” something very far indeed 
from the studied composition of the picture which fills the great 
canvas of «« Esmond,” yet something good in its own way. For 
here we have at least a story akin to the vivid impressions of the 
war-correspondent, disjointed as if it had been hastily jotted down 
by the camp-fire at the close of each day’s march, and yet giving 
one the idea of being the fruit of actual observation of one of the 
most curious and original wars of the century. It is a pathetic 
history, that of these brave fellows, their hearts on fire with 
patriotism which to them meant the direct inheritance of Mara- 
thon and Salamis, and yet blighted and wasted at every turn by 
incompetent leadership, by the lack of all necessaries, and by the 
chilling shadow of the European Concert. Mr. Brailsford has 
thrown his sketch of one or two actual figures, like that of the 
brave Varatasi, into bold relief by a close study of the rabble of 
all nations which made up at least a part of the Philhellenic 
Legion, in which his hero, a philosophic scholar from St. An- 
drew’s, serves. Foreign legions are generally queer mixtures; 
but the contrast can seldom be more strongly marked than it is 
here made to appear, between the hideously vulgar East Lon- 
doners and the men who beguile the night-watches by quoting 
(or misquoting) Catullus and Verlaine. The book, if it can be 
depended on for accuracy of detail, which seems probable, will 
give avery good conception of the unheralded details of this 
short and luckless war. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





*¢ At the Queen’s [lercy ”’ 
Mabel Fuller Blodgett. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


THE READER who hasbeen led through the tortuous labyrinths 
of Marie Corelli's “ Ardath,” or Rider Haggard’s * She,” will find 
himself in the same eerie and gruesome surroundings in Mrs. 
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Blodgett’s story. The resemblance between the pseudo heroines 
in ** At the Queen’s Mercy” and in “ Ardath” is most striking. 
Both are endowed with creepy charms, and unearthly beauty, 
which alternately melts and freezes the all conquering hero, who 
tells his tale in true guorum magna pars style. Few heroes, 
outside of Dumas’s novels, have escaped so many different kinds 
of death as Mr. Dering of this tale. His feats are a series of 
‘‘superhuman efforts,” among bloodthirsty savages, “ leering 
visages,” squirming pythons, snarling tigers and ladies who dis- 
play their «cold fury” one moment and irresistible tenderness 
the next. Ever and anon amid the hurly-burly, comes a “ wild, 
barbaric gush of melody” and the attention of the reader istem- 
porarily diverted from the writhings of the victims who generously 
fill the volume with chills and shivers. 

It does indeed seem a pity that Mr. Dering, the hero, should 
be consigned to the long polar night of bachelorhood (to borrow 
a phrase from “ The Choir Invisible after overcoming both lady 
and tiger, slaying the “sacred monkey ” and otherwise giving 
indubitable proof of talents that would have been most efficacious 
on domestic battlefields. One has grave misgivings, too, con- 
cerning the ultimate destiny of the understudy heroine and her 
slippery suitor. 

Too many years have we been used to the fairy-tale that pro- 
vided for its heroes and heroines a happy issue out of all their 
afflictions. Nothing short of the “« happy ever after ” sequel will 
appease the reader of a grown-up fairy-tale like this. For fairy- 
tale it is, and if one has not read too many such, this book will 
while away an hour very pleasantly.” 





*¢ Afloat on the Ohio”’ 
An Historical Pilgrimage of a Thousand Miles in a Skiff, from Redstone 
to Cairo. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Way & Williams. 

THIS attractive volume is doubly suggestive, in that it shows 
how attractive history can be made to the average reader, and 
what beautiful books could be made by treating other rivers of 
our country in just this way. Not only is the Ohio historic, as 
Mr. Thwaites has shown, but it is picturesque through much of 
its winding way, and the accomplished author, from whom we 
naturally expect much, has not neglected his opportunities. A 
more delightful way of spending a holiday can scarcely be 
imagined, and we do not wonder that it was with a feeling of 
deep regret thatthe crew of the Pilgrim finally confided their 
boat to the tender mercies of the railroad and returned from 
Cairo, Ill., to Wisconsin in the prosaic confines of a Pullman car. 

Very naturally, as in most books, we meet with little surprises, 
but these may, after all, only accentuate our own ‘ignorance ; 
still, we are surprised to find that the author will admit no sig- 
nificant antiquity of aboriginal earth-works. Again, how are we 
to know that song-birds follow man into forest fastnesses? Were 
not thrushes singing before man was anywhere on earth? Yet 


again, we feel called upon to say a word as to malarial districts, 


having lived all our years in one. Are they quite as bad as Mr. 
Thwaites paints them? But these are minor matters, and in no 
way reflect upon the book, which, we repeat, is a delightful 
volume. 





‘¢ Literary Pamphlets ’’ 
Pamphlet Library. Henry Holt & Co. 

UNDER the general supervision of Mr. Arthur Waugh, whose 
name is very well known to our readers, there is publishing what 
is known as ‘“‘ The Pamphlet Library,” a collection of those pam- 
phlets or tractates which, besides possessing the only saving 
qualities of distinction and style, have also exercised a striking 
influence upon the current of events. Five volumes are in con- 
templation. Two of them are now before us, under the title of 
“Literary Pamphlets ” and the competent editorship of Mr. Ern- 
est Rhys, who contributes a luminous introduction. The choice 
is understood to be regulated primarily by two considerations: 
each pamphlet must have high literary qualities, and must also 
mark a distinct change or development of taste or standpoint. 
Accordingly these two volumes, at once dignified and convenient 
in their outward form, afford a useful conspectus of the progress 
of English literary criticism from Sidney to Byron. Admirably 
prefaced by Dr. Johnson’s-essay, ‘‘ On the Origin and Importance: 
of Small Tracts and Fugitive Pieces,” the selections deal. mainly 
with the subject of poetry, according to what Mr. Rhys calls « the 
paradox of the pamphlet.” That being essentially a prose imple- 
ment, having its fullest development in an age of prose, it yet 
gives us the most superb literary results when written by poets, 
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in-an age-of poetry. Sidney and Campion, Daniel and Milton, 
write here “to interest the crowd in the intellectual liberties of 
the elect.” Possibly by the exigencies of the binder, Swift's at- 
tack upon Steele and 7e Guardian closes the first volume, while 
the “‘Areopagitica” hurries in, as if impatient to rejoin its nearer 
fellows, at the outset of the second.. Then we come to Addison 
and Pope. The “ Discourse on Ancient and Modern Learning” 
and the “‘ Essay on Criticism” represent the age of Queen Anne. 
And Byron comes in by an easy transition when he writes of 
Bowles’s strictures on Pope; while Bowles is allowed, in part, his 
counterblast in an appendix, separated from his antagonist only 
by Wordsworth’s “ Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns.” It will 
easily be seen what a feast of reason is here spread, with the con- 
venience of a fable d’héte for those who, perhaps, would not take 
the trouble to select for themselves, from an ever-lengthening bill- 
of-faré, so many harmonious and salutary dishes. The succeed- 
ing volumes are to contain pamphlets of political, religious and 
dramatic significance. 





The Late Lord Leighton’s Addresses 

IT IS unnecessary to prove that art is of consequence to the 
historian; but it would be difficult to show why any artist whose 
subjects are not historical should study history, even the history 
of art. The necessity which the late Lord Leighton, in his «« Royal 
Academy Addresses,” assumes to lie upon all modern artists to be 
able to show reason for their faith in beauty, is hardly recognized 
anywhere but in England. It is only in England that the artist's 
fame depends on his acquirements outside of art, and he is forced to 
be a designer orillustrator rather thana sculptor ora painter. Lord 
Leighton compares the regular development of traditional methods 
and aims in the past with the irregularity of its manitestations in the 
present, and asks whether this irregularity be a sign of new life 
or of decay. Our artists can no longer rest in production, he 
maintains, but must ask themselves whether art is permanent, 
whether it be growing, and, if so, in what direction. Art is not, 
now, a general’need; there is no direction of art by a broad 
public demand; and, if the artist turns to the past for direction 
and inspiration, he is puzzled by the many different aims that 
confront him and saddened by the excessive decay of many once 
dominant ideals. The form which his answer takes is as signifi- 
cant of the condition of English art as the question itself. Art is 
permanent, he says, because it is a means for the expression of 
emotion,—not because beauty, which is its peculiar product, is, 
itself, necessary to mankind. If we accept Lord Leighton’s point 
of view we shall be obliged to place subject before form, and to 
prefer a moving story crudely expressed to the artistic presenta- 
tion of a simple, everyday subject; we shall probably be unable 
to see that there is room for great imagination to display itself in 
the painting of such matters, and shall be content with no art 
that does not deal with subjects that have already inspired poets 
and preachers, and that has not a distinct and particular moral 
motive. 

In reviewing the history of art from Egyptian times down to 
the present, Lord Leighton always keeps to this moral-emotional 
view of the nature and purpose of art, and attempts to show how 
it was modified but not changed essentially by circumstances 
of place and time. Etruscan art was different from Greek; 
Italian, Spanish, French and Germanic art have all had their 
special characters because of the different emotional tendencies 
of these peoples, wrought upon by the circumstances in which 
they were placed. This theory serves as well as another 
as a guide if we wish to study the history of art as a part of uni- 
versal history. But it tells us nothing of the real essence of art, 
nor of what the value to us ofsuch art as is now possible may be. 
The best of these eight lectures are purely historical, especially 
those that describe the character of ancient Roman art, of the 
French Gothic and Spanish Renaissance. These are full of 
matter judiciously selected and well arranged; and all are very 
agreeably written. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





New Books 

« A SHORT Manual of Comparative Philology,” by P. Giles, is 

. a handsome volume of more than 500 pages—and a very welcome 
one. ‘There is no othersingle volume in English that treats of this 
subject but that is quite outof date, and the translation of Brug- 
mann is too large for the average student. The author ofthe present 
volume is a young Englishman who has had all the advantage of a 
thorough German training. He has availed himself of the results 
of German research and follows German methods in a sane way : 
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hat is, he is neither a blind admirer of ‘what is‘Germaa because it 
isGerman, nor does he, like some of his countrymen, pluader the 
Germans and then revile them: His book; in all-essentials, is 
thoroughly scholarly and trustworthy and will, in all probability, 
for some time to.come be the standard manual on the subject 
in English-speaking countries. Its excellent qualities have, in- 
deed, already won for it the honor of ‘a translation into German, 
(Macmillan Co.) 
a) 


‘“ YE GENTLEWOMAN’S HOUSEWIFERY,” by Margaret Hunting- 
ton Hooker, indicates both in its title and its preface, that itis an 
“ excursion into ‘ the affairs of the mouth’”—that is to say, the 
materia] affairs of the mouth, and will find especial favor with the 
cook who appreciates literary as well as culinary flavor. The 
elegant housewife is spared all those esthetic shocks which may 
be supposed to accompany the perusal of a recipe printed on 
flimsy paper, in poor type and worse English. The author emu- 
lates an earlier professor of gastronomics who declared that the 
genius of Mrs. Glass (a noted artist in pastry) ‘as far outshines 
and overtops that of Mrs. Hémans, and other female vendors of 
empty poetry, as doth a white fricassee or a dish of buttered eggs 
exceed the frothy evaporations of a brain moistened by the dews 
of Parnassus.” In addition to quaint, curious and old-fashioned 
cooking recipes, the volume contains more or less valuable direc- 
tions for improving “ Female Beauty,” The dainty illustrations 
and the fine heavy paper make this a very attractive gift book for 
domestically minded friends. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





Fiction 
THE courtship of Morrice Buckler, as told by A. E. W. Mason, 
author of « The Philanderers,” made a book of so much promise 
and fulfilment that the reader feels considerable disappoint- 
ment in laying down -the latter book. Notwithstanding the 
fact that there are extremely good situations in this story, and 
pages of excellent description, the general effect of the story is 
dispiriting and unsatisfactory. One feels that the author has not 
sufficiently digested his material; as a consequence, his heroes 
and heroines are an unconscionable long while in arriving at 
conclusions, and after they have arrived it takes them still longer 
to state those conclusions. The story deals with events which 
took place during the time of the Chevalier de St. George, but the 
historical side of the tale is by no means enthralling. If Mr. 
Mason will only take more time and fewer characters and fewer 
words, he cannot fail to find an audience as enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative as the one which welcomed “ The Adventures of 

Morrice Buckler.” (Macmillan Co.) 
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THERE 1S absolutely nothing bad in -« My Run Home,” by 
Rolf Boldrewood; and one might go further and leave out the 
word “bad.” But why say anything unpleasant? Why, indeed, 
save that a reviewer must utter his honest convictions if he wishes 
to preserve his own integrity, or if he has any regard for the in- 
terest of those who write or read books. If one were in a very 
amiable mood and the wind were in the right quarter, one might 
say that “My Run Home” was a pleasant book, but surely 
nothing stronger that would be accurate andsincere. The story 
is a record descriptive and amorous of a'traveler who returns to 
England from a trip to Australia. (Macmillan Co.) THE 
historical novel of to-day is by no means a pungent literary pro- 
duction, especially when it deals with that very much over-dealt- 
with epoch in which the Pretender cavorted aroundin the region 
of Derby. Considering how well the ground has been covered by 
his predecessors, Owen Rhoscomyl, the author of « The White 
Rose of Arno,” has succeeded in making a tolerably interesting 
tale of the moves of Charles Edward. There are one or two 
dramatic scenes in the book which are even above the average in 
their setting and effect. Most books of the present day should 
be shorter, and the one here under consideration is not an excep- 
tion. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 








German Philosophy. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Your estimable reviewer of my book on English prose-writers 
suggested that he would like to know what I thought about Ger- 
man Philosophy ; and with your permission | will as briefly as 
possible oblige him and those of your readers who may have 
noticed his inquiry. 


- 















‘There seems to be an unfavorable sentiment in America at 
present towards everything German, which I believe is derived 
from.English periodicals, and seems to me very unreasonable. No 
school of Philosophy is to be condemned which has a truly na- 
tional character. Who could have better opportunities than 
Gladstone to know what the influence of German philosophy has 
been on the great writers of the present century. Few that are 
distinguished have escaped from it. It is in fact the modern de- 
velopment of Platonism—with Descartes’ “I exist because I 
think,” thrown in between—and it appeals to the same class of 
minds that Plato always has appealed to. It is the only modern 
philosophy which seems to give us much hope of a future life. 
As Plato emphasizes the existence of the soul, so Kant emphasi- 
zes the existence of mind as an imperishable subjective reality. 
Aristotle also believed in the soul as distinct from the body ; 
whereas realists nowadays deny its existence altogether, and 
postulate mind as a collocation of cerebral processes. 

Emerson and the American Transcendentalists have uninten- 
tionally circulated a somewhat erroneous impression in regard 
to.German philosophy. Its more correct representatives in this 
country have been men like Dr. F. H. Hedge, David A. Wasson, 
and Dr. W. T. Harris, our present chief of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. Hegel was a Trinitarian. F. P. STEARNS. 


[It is seldom that a random guess of the humble reviewer meets 
such prompt and learned corroboration. I wrote (Jan. 26)—in 
what I now perceive to have been a moment of inspiration—that 
one is grateful “for his self-restraint in sparing us, now and 
then, “the account of an event of which he evidently has 
some knowledge.” To this was inadvertently added : «It would 
be, beyond doubt, interesting to know what Mr. Stearns has 
thought about German Philosophy.” I feel very like the unworthy 
gentleman who, having compelled another to go with him a mile, 
found it lengthening to an unforeseen twain; and having taken 
from him a coat, found himself embarrassed with a cloak also. I 
can only say that if Mr. Stearns will add this unique summary of 
German Philosophy, in twenty-three lines, to the second edition 
of his entertaining volume on ‘‘Modern English Prose Writers,” it 
will be the one touch needed to complete its charm and erudi- 
tion. Having said this, 1 remain one who knows himself forever 
unworthy to be called an “ ESTIMABLE REVIEWER.”] 





A [Monument to Jane Austen 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

I feel sure that the readers of Zhe Critic will be interested in 
the accompanying announcement of a proposed memorial to Jane 
Austen in Winchester Cathedral. In view of the ever increasing 
interest which Miss Austen's books excite in this country, it 
would seem as if there must be many Americans who will regard 
it.as a privilege to contribute something towards this object. The 
amount asked for is not large’ under the circumstances, and it 
is much to be desired that the larger of the two sums suggested 
(£600) may be secured for a window in the Lady Chapel in order 
that those who have the affair in hand will not be compelled to 
accept the alternative of a window in the nave. The great seven- 
light windows in the chapel offer much better opportunities for 
stained-glass treatment than do the narrow three-light’ windows 
in the nave aisles. Should the east window of the chapel be 
selected for the Austen miemorial, the effect when seen from the 
retro-choir across the long space intervening, is likely to be 
especially fine. Lord Northbrook, Lord Selborne, Mr. Beach 
and Mr. Knight, who have the matter in charge, will, I am _ per- 
suaded, take every precaution that the memorial be worthy 

. alike of its place and of the gifted woman it will commemorate. 
Mr. Knight, who is a grand-nephew of Jane Austen, is person- 
ally known to me, and it is at his request that I have undertaken 
to bring this matter to the knowledge of American admirers of 
Jane Austen’s genius. 
BOSTON, 14 March, 1898. OscaR Fay ADAMS. 


The London 7imes of Feb. 21 contained the following letter:— 


S1r,—Among the distinguished natives of Hampshire who are 
buried in Winchester Cathedral there are few names more worthy 
of record than that of Jane Austen ; yet the only memorial of her 
ew the stone slab which marks the site of her grave) is a 

rass tablet let into the wall, which was placed there by her 
—* and biographer, the late Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh, in 
1870. 
We feel that we shall be appealing to a large circle of warm 
admirers, who have been charmed and cheered by her works, if 
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we ask for subscriptions to enable us to fill one of the windows: 
in the cathedral with painted glass in her memory. The selec- 
tion of the window will depend upon the amount of support that 
we may receive. The cost of a window in the Lady Chapel is. 
estimated at £600, of one in the nave, £300. We may add that 
our proposal has the cordial approval of the Dean of Winchester. 

Contributions not exceeding five guineas may be paid to Messrs. 
Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, London, who have kindly consented to- 
act as treasurers of the fund. 

NORTHBROOK. W. W. B. BEACH. 


February, 1898. | SELBORNE. MONTAGU G. KNIGHT. 





Lounger 

MR. ANDREW LANG says in a recent number of Longman's 
Magazine: “A first edition of anovel of Hawthorne's for a guinea 
seems absurdly cheap ;. what are American collectors about— 
buying Mr. Kipling’s early tracts for hundreds of dollars, and 
neglecting a native author of considerable merit?” A guinea 
for a first edition of Hawthorne zs cheap, and I do not think that 
many first editions of that master’s works would bring so small a 
price, but if he was only what Mr. Lang intimates—an “ author 
of considerable merit "—that might be high even for a first edi- 
tion. We think in America that Hawthorne was a writer of 
genius, and as a rule we pay large figures for his first editions. 
Let Mr. Lang put a first edition of « Fanshawe” on the market, 
and see what it will bring. If he has his mind on a guinea, he 
will receive an agreeable shock. 

se) 

THE CURRENT number of Cassell’s Family Magazine con- 
tains an interesting interview with the American Ambassador in 
London. It is not on the subject of war or peace, but is entirely 
literary ; nor does it pertain to the literary work of the Ambassa- 
dor himself, but rather to that of his contemporaries. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “‘ Recessional” Mr. Hay describes as ‘‘ one of the grandest 
organ-blasts of the poetry of modern times.” Of Tennyson he 
says he “has the pose and majesty of a Greek temple.” Brown- 
ing he describes as being ethically the greatest poet of his time, 
and Tennyson as the greatest artist. There was a time, Mr. 
Hay said, when he considered a day lost if he did not get a poem: 
of Heine’s by heart, and he remarked, parenthetically, that a 
volume of Heine’s selected poems “has been beautifully trans- 
lated by a young Jewish lady, Miss Emma Lazarus, of New 
York.” This volume of translations is, I believe, out of print; 
it was published some years ago, by Mr. Worthington, and is to 
be picked up nowadays only at second-hand book stores. Mr. 
Hay told his interviewer that Mr. Bret’ Harte had got the metre 
for his “Heathen Chinee” in one of Swinburne’s poems, which 
he quoted from memory :— 

“Who shall seek, who shall bring, 
And restore thee the day 
When the dove dipped her wing 
And the oars won their way 
Where the narrowing Symplegades whiten 
the straits of Propontis with spray.” 
“eo 

SPEAKING of the American Ambassador, Mr. I. N. Ford, in 
writing about “ Diplomatic London” in the Zridune, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the United States is the only great coun- 
try that does not give its representative a local habitation in 
London. An American ambassador, says Mr. Ford, when he- 


* arrives in London usually goes to a hotel and spends weeks in 


house-hunting. The present Ambassador, it is true, had a dif-- 
ferent experience, because Mr. Henry White had secured a resi- 
dence for him which was in readiness ; but this was altogether 
exceptional. Mr. Bayard was homeless when he came, and it 
was a long time before he had a house, and then it was in the 
country, owing to the impracticability of finding a suitable: 
residence in town. 
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“He finally resided im Eaton Square, and when his term ex- 
pired he had a lease on his hands to be disposed of. His house 
rent amounted to one-third of his salary. The present Am- 
bassador's rental cannot be much less than two-thirds of his 
salary, which is no greater than the Spanish Ambassador's, and 
only one-half of the German Ambassador's.” 


a 


I WISH to remind my readers again that Miss Elizabeth Rob- 
ins will appear as Hedda Gabler, in Ibsen’s play of that name, 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre next Wednesday afternoon. Whether 
we are Ibsenites or not, we are sure of seeing an interesting 
performance by the one English-speaking actress who has made 
a success in the Norwegian dramatist’s plays. 


a) 

THE benefit given Miss Nellie Farren in London last week was 
one of the most notable on record, for aside from the great 
enthusiasm exhibited, it netted sufficient money to give the actress 
an income of $2,000 a year for life. Probably the most notable 
benefit ever given an actor in this country was that for the late 
Lester Wallack at the Metropolitan Opera House, several years 
ago, when Booth played Hamlet to the Ophelia of Mme. Modjeska, 
the Lertes of Lawrence Barrett and the Grave-diggers of Joseph 
Jefferson and “ Billy” Florence. I have forgotten what the re- 
sult was in dollars and cents, but I know that it was very hand- 
some, and must have kept Mr. Wallack in affluence for the rest 
of his life, which ended not far beyond the date of the perform- 
ance. It was a great night, and I understand that the bills of 
the play now sell at $5 each, and are scarce at that. Unfortu- 
nately I have lost mine. I find that-the best way to preserve in- 
teresting play-bills is to frame them, but that is an expensive 
indulgence if one has many of them. 


ee 

WHEN ONE FEELS depressed about the present condition of 
the stage, he must remember that there are some bright spots. 
Vulgar farce and salacious comedy are not the only things that 
the public wants. . Take the theatres right here in New York, 
for example: There is Daly’s, where decency is never outraged; 
the Broadway, which furnishes healthful amusement ; and there 
are such “ people’s theatres” as the Grand Opera House, the 
Academy of Music and the Star. At the present moment, while 
we have such unpleasant plays as «The Conquerors,” ‘“ The 
Tree of Knowledge” and “ The Telephone Girl,” we also have 
Modjeska, Miss Rehan, “The Highwayman,” “The Master,” 
“A Virginia Courtship.” and the perenially popular “ Little 
Minister.” For these we must be grateful ; they are sufficient to 
take away the bad taste of the other things. 

a a) 

THROUGHOUT the country the higher class of actors has been 
the most successful. Miss Marlowe, who never plays any but 
clean plays, has had an exceptionally good season, Mr. Willard has 
done well also, and Mr. A. M. Palmer tells me that Mr. Mans- 
field has had the most prosperous season of his prosperous 
career. All this is very encouraging, and should do much towards 
strengthening our faith in the soundness of the popular taste. 


ag) 

SPEAKING of Mr. Mansfield, I understand that that accom- 
plished actor will depart from his usual custom next season, and 
instead of appearing in a repertoire, will make a “ production,” 
as they call it in the profession, of «Cyrano de Bergerac.” He 
will bring it out at the Garden Theatre, and if it has half the 
success here that it is having in Paris, he will keep it on through- 
out the season. Mr. Roland Strong, in his Paris letter to the 
New York 7Zimes, writes entertainingly of this play and its 
author. He says that all the good seats at the Porte St. Martin 
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are booked for months in advance, and that the fortunes of this 
theatre, which a short time ago were in peril, are saved. M- 
Rostand, the author, is the literary lion of Paris, but bears his 
honors gracefully. He has a large private fortune, and is there- 
fore independent of the earnings of his pen, which from this play 
alone must be considerable. Mr. Strong says :—*‘ The greatest 
treat he has given himself since ‘Cyrano’ was produced has been 
to invite all the boys of his old college, Stanislas, together with 
their professors, to witness the performance. A lad dressed in 
this uniform of the school, brass-buttoned tunic, and leather belt, 
read him some complimentary verses composed by one of the 
masters, and M. Rostand replied in a long poem, full of grave, 
tender, and witty counsel to his young friends, written with an 
exquisite grace which will preserve it as a chef d@uvre ot 
pathetic semi-ironical verse as long as French literature lives. 
He recommended his youthful heroes to be little ‘Cyranos,’ al- 
ways on the side of heroism, always crying out against what was 
wrong and wanted setting right—to maintain a constantly bold 
and chivalrous demeanor. ‘Twist your mustaches,’ he said, 
‘even if you have none.’ Never was author more frantically 
applauded.” 
“ 

“CAN the Lounger, or the Lounger’s readers,” writes a friend 
in Philadelphia, «throw any light on a shadowy question of a 
hundred years ago? In 1784 ‘our great, faithful, and beloved 
friend and ally,’ the King of France, sent portraits of himself and 
Marie Antoinette as a gift to Congress. Letters of the time 
speak of these pictures, supposed to be the handiwork of Callet, 
as very fine, showing the king and queen in their coronation 
robes ; the frames, twelve feet by six, being surmounted by gilt 
crowns. They were placed in the City Hall, in New York, 
where Congress sat, and when that august body came to Phila- 
delphia in 1790, the portraits came too. They hung, “at first, on 
the north side of the Senate Chamber, and when the gallery was 
built on that side of the room, in 1795, they were placed in 
neighboring committee rooms. In 1800 they were taken to 
Washington. The question now is, what became of those por- 
traits? Is there any mention, in the books or letters of the time, 
of their having been destroyed when the British burned the Capi- 
tol? An answer to this puzzle would confer a great favor on 
some perplexed Colonial Dames who wish to give the old Senate 
Chamber, as far as possible, the look it wore when Adams and 
Maclay, not to mention sundry others, enjoyed their little « dif- 
ferences’ there. And, by the way, these are merely Colonial 
Dames, not a suspicion of royal or baronial descent about 
them !” 


A Disclaimer 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


I read with interest in your issue of March 19 a criticism of 
my alleged remarkson Mr. Kipling. Permit me to say that Ihave 
never written for publication a single line about Mr. Kipling, 
whose works—especially those in verse—I have from the first 
greatly admired. The paragraph containing my “ views” gives, 
unfortunately, a very different impression from that which my 
real opinions would produce; and as for the English which you 
criticise, that does not belong to me at all. It is true that I be- 
lieve Kipling ought not to be indiscriminately praised. I think 
there are serious faults in his earlier prose work. But I have 
always counted myself among his enthusiastic admirers; and I 
am not “ slanging” either the quick or the dead. 


YALE COLLEGE, 23 March 1898. Wm. LYON PHELPS. 


[We regret that the Lounger should have accepted as authen- 
tic a paragraph in Zhe Literary Digest, in which Mr. Phelps 
was made to speak of Mr. Kipling as being “ awfully uneven” 
and sometimes “ perfectly horrible.” We gladly offer the 
apology that is due.—Eps. CRITIC.]} 











The Bloodless Field 


O THou my country, fired with warlike zeal, 
Ere thy rash throw a lethal issue seal, 

Bethink thee whither is thy challenge sent, — 
Where falls thy lusty blow! Art thou content 
It shall be said of thee, thou didst lay low 


(Thou young and strong!) a stoop’d and graybeard foe,— 


A graybeard foe, and yet in strategy 

Thy better? Thus it would be said of thee. 
‘Choose thou thy peer in battle, thou my Land ! 
If less than peer, withdraw thine arméd hand; 
Be subtlety and statecraft thine to wield, 

And win thy victory in the bloodless field ! 





Ad Matrem Reginam 


Tue Queen art thou, and throned beyond the sea, 
The monarch of a mighty realm and trust; 

Yet motherhood no less for state august 

Is thine. May I,—an alien—unto thee, 

For sake of many, make this daring plea? 

No power have we—we do but what we must; 
But thou, O Sovereign Woman, wise and just, 
The Voice of women hating war, mayst be ! 


In the dim Morning Land bid strife surcease. 
And—more germane—turn west thy steady glance, 
And haste the hour of pact, when two wide States, 
Forever leagued by peace, shall dictate peace: 

So they that would ’gainst either realm advance, 
Shall find a double menace at the gates. 





Verlaine’s Dual Nature 
‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


It appears, from a note in your columns, that wicked but gifted 
Paul Verlaine is to become a sweet Christian poet, by arrange- 
ment of the Catholic clergy. It seems such a neat and simple 
process, just to “expunge” “the risky and fitfully blasphemous 
moods” from his works, that one could wish it might have been 
undertaken earlier. But no doubt those clever Catholic fathers 
know what they are about. It is possible that if they had begun 
-on the “ risky moods” during the poet's lifetime they might have 
found, like the deacon who attacked the profanity in the “ Pina- 
fore” chorus, that that was all there was of it. But, at any rate, it 
involves a question that one would like to see handled, and hence 
this request that it may find a hearing at the headquarters of 
literary criticism and discussion which Zhe Critic represents. 
What really had these darker moods of the poet to do with the 
fairer glories of his song? How comes it that this singer, who 
openly consorted with devils, could yet soar nearer to the angels 
than his more stainless brothers of song from whom the gods 
had graciously «expunged ” the moods of evil. How could he 
touch the loftiest realms of space and unveil the finenesses and 
glories of spirit life and aspiration, while still engulfed in the black 
cegnires of sin and passion? How could he, beyond all poets, 
read the deep and awful soul of woman, and behold those haunt- 
ing visions of the impossible and ideal which forever doom it to 
dwell, like the accursed of Allah, 

‘* Full in the sight of Paradise 
Beholding heaven, and feeling hell.” 

How did he know, in short, all the supreme triumphs and rap- 
tures of the heroic and divine in every phase of human life and 
effort, while yet k= went a chained captive to the darkest powers 
of evil? Did the torturing demons teach him, from the black 
depths of hell, the contrasting:splendors of high heaven? Some 
obi from out the sisterhood of Fates flung this quick, throb- 

ing soul into the seething caldron of sin and pain. Was it, 
soe agi it have been,—that he should learn thus fear- 

Hy in suffering what he taught in song? 

Evidently the clergy do not think so. They consider this 

darker past of his training a clear sowing of tares of the Adver- 

, to be eliminated -as far as possible from the life product. 
This may be the proper way to make a Christian writer out of 
him, but clearly the Almighty—unless we are to suppose his pur- 
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' to mould him into the poet Verlaine. 
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poses were overruled by the Devil—did not consider it the way 
Can it be that the irregu- 
larities of genius are a necessary part of its existence. Is the 
problem of evil to.be wrought to its true issues in its hands? Any 
way, these wild poet souls are fit subjects for its study. Byron's 
genius was said to be gin, poor Shelley’s was half madness, 
Burns was lost in heaven knows what of intoxicating snares and 
passions, Shakespeare was no saint and Goethe was a delirious 
sinner. The most brilliant English that has come down to us 
was an opium-eater’s dream, and one of the most truly genuine 
poets America ever produced was the alcohol-mad Poe. What 
is the meaning of all this, and who is to account for it? Will the 
Catholic clergy who undertake to dispose of the « risky moods” 
in Verlaine kindly enlighten us? 


WICHITA, KANSAS. IRENE A. SAFFORD. 





The Fine Arts 
The Society of American Artists’ Exhibition 

THE paucity of work of a decorative character, and the lowered 
tone of color at the twentieth exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists may both be due to the absence from the exhibition 
of the ten artists who withdrew a few weeks ago from the Society. 
They are probably holding their pictures for their own forthcom- 
ing show. There are only two decorative paintings of impor- 
tance as to size, Mr. John La Farge’s lunette for Bowdoin College, 
and Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s “ Design for Tapestry.” The latter, 
which shows some petty ruler of the 15th or 16th century looking 
at the plans which are submitted to him by his architect, while 
workmen are building a wall in the background, is well arranged 
rather than well composed, is conventionally flat and dull-colored, 
and isin most respects a fair example of the sort of work of which 
a good deal is being done for the decoration of private and pub- 
lic buildings in England. Mr. La Farge’s subject is «« The God- 
dess Minerva making the first Sketch from Nature” in the pres- 
ence of Ceres and Proserpine. The figures of the three goddesses 
have something of the majesty of the ancient statues and reliefs 
which have inspired them. In addition to these, there is only a 
small study by Mrs. R. E. Sherwood, a wooden “ Diana” by Mr. 
Elihu Vedder, and a small panel of “Color, Farm and Music,” 
each personified as a pretty girl, by Mr. E. H. Bell, that claim a 
distinctively decorative intent. But there are not wanting sev- 
eral pictures in which a more or less decorative style is aimed at. 
Most remarkable of these is Mr. John W. Alexander's “ Pot of 
Basil,” in which a majestic Isabella, in a flowing robe of black 
and white, places a terra-cotta urn in a niche. The painter has, 
evidently, thought less of Keats’s story than of some new style 
which is to combine the suavity of the Buddhistic art of Japan 
with the severity of French classicism. Perhaps the title is an 
after-thought, and the artist’s conception had, originally, nothing 
to do with the Florentine lady and her treasured plant of basil— 
instead of which, in the painting, there are a couple of fresh- 
plucked water-lilies. Mr. Barse’s allegory, “Night and the 
Waning Day,” two floating figures in a twilight sky, has been 
selected for the Shaw Fund prize of $1500. Mr. Kenyon Cox's 
“Science and Labor” is not what we should ask a stranger to 
judge him by, but rather his little «Study of the Nude,” at the 
opposite end of the Vanderbilt Gallery. 

Realism, in the form of a starched white skirt, immortalized 
by Mr. Sargent, dominates the exhibition. The figure that wears 
the skirt counts, indeed, for something, too; but those unyielding 
folds—contrasted by the soft flannels of the gentleman in the 
background—might stand alone as a sample of the painter's 
brush-work. Mr. Sargent has not, like his one-time master, 
Carolus Duran, got to the point of painting costumes as though 
he loved them and faces as though he were weary of them; but, 
like the artist in Mr. Fuller’s latest book of tales, ‘From the 
Other Side,” he has such a terrible “eye for character” that 
youth and good looks stand but a poor chance with him. And 
genius quite as little. Still, we can fancy that the late R. L. 
Stevenson liked to look upon the portrait that shows him in a 
moment of physical well-being and complete mental repose. It 
may have done him good, and, therefore, we will not quarrel with 
it. The other examples of Mr. Sargent, a ‘‘Sketch of a Spanish 
Cloister,” a ‘Portrait of Dr. C. D.,” and a “Sketch of a Spanish 
Girl” dancing, are not new, but are welcome, nevertheless. 

The influence of the wio-ye is visible in Mr. Alexander's lady 
in greenish grey, arranging a vase-full of pink peonies; and 
scarcely less so in Mr. Robert Herter’s portrait of a lady who is 
looking’ at a Japanese picture-book, in a room that has Japanese 
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prints on its wall, and in Mr. W. M. Chase's little girl in black 
against a dark grey curtain—« Portrait of Little Miss C.”. There 
are many clever portraits, by Mr. Beckwith, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Finn, 
_ Mr. Frombes, Mr. H. D. Murphy, Mrs. Lydia Field Emmett and 
Miss Waring, and other good figure-pieces by Messrs. Volk, 
Prendergast and Henderson, and by Mrs. H. M. Prellwitz and 
Mrs. Louise Cox. 

In landscape, Mr. Henderson has struck a new note in his 
green forest seen from a height in early summer—* Landscape, 
Mount Desert.” Mr. Leonard Ochtman has’built up a vast dome 
of air with the convex sun-rays in his wintry «« Morning Light.” 
Mr. Coffin proves once more that the landscape which rejoices 
the farmer may also have something in it for the lover of the 
beautiful, in his “ Jenner Hill”; but his larger picture in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery may be left to the agriculturists, There are 
a good many moonlight subjects, with cold light falling on white 
walls, and warm shadows lurking in dark corners, but they are 
not very convincing, the artists seem to work by a recipe. Mr. 
George H. Bogert’s « Evening : Honfleur,” which has taken the 
Webb prize of $300, is an unassuming little landscape in which a 
lonely road traverses a melancholy bog. In the small central 
gallery one will find two handsome reliets in marble, « Religion ” 
and “ Learning,” by Mr. Herbert Adams, which are intended for 
the Welch Memorial; clever statuettes by Isidor Konti and 
Antonin Skodik, and pretty miniatures by Miss Alice Beckington 
and others. 

We have left the best to the last. When the visitor has done 
justice to this substantial feast, let him take as dessert the four 
paintings by Mr. Whistler, which he will find, after a little 
searching, in the Vanderbilt Gallery. Or, better, let him go an- 
other day, and look at nothing else. He may win some hours 
from time before the picture of “‘ Westminster Bridge ” in course 
of construction and “‘ The Blue Wave,” rearing its thin crest, and 
the «Symphony in Blue and Violet” and the “ Note in Carmine,” 
which is simply a masterly study of a Spanish girl’s head. These 
fine examples of our greatest painter belong to a private collec- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio. Why have we not some like them in our 
Metropolitan Museum ? 





Art Notes 

A LARGE collection of etchings, drawings and lithographs by 
the late Charles Jacque, now on exhibition at Keppel’s gallery, in- 
cludes two unique dry-points, one of a courtyard, the other of a 
wood interior, not described in any catalogue. There are two 
of the artist's sketch-books, and a number of separate drawings 
by him. The lithographs are uncommonly interesting. 

—Among the old English portraits exhibited at Wunderlich’s 
gallery are likenesses of Alexander Pope, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Edmund Burke, John Bunyan, Sir Walter Scott and Charles 
Lamb. Most of them are by little-known artists ; the last men- 
tioned, one of the best, is by an artist unknown. 


—There have been shown at the American Art Galleries, prior 
to sale, a number of paintings by the late Theodore Robinson, 
one of the few Americans who have really assimilated impres- 
sionist ideas and methods, and a larger number of drawings, 
mostly done for reproduction as book or magazine illustrations, 
by the late W. Hamilton Gibson. 

—M. Carolus Duran arrived in this city on Monday, bringing 
with him several clean canvases, which will soon be adorned 
with the portraits of well-to-do Americans. He is making his 
home at the Waldorf-Astoria, and will paint only while in this 
city, his visits to other places in this country being made merely 
for recreation. 

—NMiss Cecilia Beaux and Mr. Edwin A. Abbey have just re- 
ceived gold medals of honor from the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. The two recipients of this marked compliment are 
Philadelphians born, and received their early art education at the 
Academy. Mr. W. Lewis Fraser has been giving illustrated lec- 
tures at the Academy with very considerable success ; and he 
and his son, Mr. Malcolm Fraser, will to-day criticise pictures 
submitted in illustration of Longfellow’s poem “ The Old Clock 
on the Stairs.” 

— Ten American Painters "—the ten who recently withdrew 
from the Society of American Artists—will hold an exhibition of 
their works, beginning on March 3o and ending on April 16, at 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries, Fifth Avenue and 36th Street. The 
exhibitors are Messrs. Frank W. Benson, Joseph R. Decamp, T. W. 
Dewing, Childe Hassam, Willard L. Metcalf, Robert Reid, Edward 
Simmons, E. C. Tarbell, J. H. Twatchman and J. Alden Weir. 
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Music 

Notes of the Season 

THURSDAY March 17 certainly deserves to be remembered as 
a red-letter day, in that it offered two concerts which nearly ap- 
proached perfection : an afternoon performance of “In a Persian 
Garden,” Liza Lehmann’s setting to verses from the “ Rubaiyat” 
of Omar Khayyam; and an evening entertainment arranged by 
Mr. Frank Damrosch for the Musical Art Society. The song- 
cyclus was given in the Astor Gallery, as the long. concert-room 
at the Hotel Astoria is called, and was placed at the end ofa 
program otherwise made up of a trio for ‘cello, violin and piano. 
composed by Mr. Arthur Foote;‘and played by Miss Littlehales, 
Mr. David Mannes and Mr. Howard Brockway ; several soli in- 
terpreted by the well-known vocalist Mme. de Vere-Sapio; a 
selection—as unworthy as it was well played—contributed by 
the English ’cellist, Mr. Leo Sterne; and a group of French 
melodies sung in his inimitable fashion by M. Plancon, who de- 
livered, by way of encore, that exhausting but beautiful song, 
Widor’s “ A Toi,” with the same ease previously displayed in 
tossing off a trifle by Augusta Holmes. 

The “ Persian Garden” was infinitely better given than on the 
occasion of a former production, a few weeks ago, although Mr. 
Bispham, who was then an important member of the cast, was 
absent, his place being taken by Dr. Carl Dufft—the possessor 
of a fine voice,—with whom were associated Mrs. Seabury Ford, 
Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. MacKenzie Gordon. The voices 
of the different artists blended happily together, they were sure 
of themselves, familiar with the music, and seemed bent on mak- 
ing the performance a memorable one. Mr. Gordon was in es- 
pecially good form and certainly at his very best while singing 
the solo numbers allotted to the tenor. His is a very beautiful 
voice, but he seldom attempts to vary its tone-color. In the 
“Persian Garden,” however, this sameness of delivery seemed 
appropriate, and Mr. Gordon’s soft old-world English and clear 
enunciation, were equally valuable as aids towards maintaining 
the necessary reflective mood. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more suggestive or tender delivery of the lines, «« Ah, Moon of 
my Delight, that Knows no wane,” than that which must be: 
placed to the credit of this favorite singer, who was assuredly 
in his element throughout the entire performance. 


The members of the Musical Art Society had good reason to: 
congratulate themselves on the triumphant success of their final 
concert for the season. A large and appreciative audience was 
in attendance at Carnegie Hall, the decorations of garlands and 
palms were tasteful and made an attractive framework for the 
chorus; and the music was most inspiring. Mr. Damrosch de- 
voted the first part of the program to such purely devotional 
works as it is the Society’s mission to produce—the “De Profundis” 
of Orlando di Lasso, a fifteenth-century melody, « A la Trinita,” 
and «O Vos Omnes” and “ Tenebre Factz Sunt,” by Tomas 
Luis da Vittoria, proving exceptionally beautiful, and being ex- 
tremely well sung. A “Cherubim Song” by D. S. Bortnyansky 
served as an interesting example of Russian church music; and 
after One of Handel’s quaint concerti (as arranged for string or- 
chestra by Bachrich), interpreted by a small band of trained 
musicians employed for the purpose of bringing forward a not very 
satisfactory composition for eight voices and orchestra, the work 
of a certain mysterious A. von Othegraven, there followed a 
group of modern compositions by Cornelius, Cesar Cui and Jo- 
hannes Brahms. 

This Society is one of our most valuable institutions, and Mr. 
Frank Damrosch’s influence in connection with it has proved 
most helpful in that his standards and aims are invariably of the 
highest. It was an amiable act on his part to give the musicians 
who played the Handel composition the full benefit of such 
applause as fell to their share, yet the repetition of a movement 
of the concerto proved disturbing; at these concerts no encores 
should be allowed. é' 

Mr. Theodore Thomas brought his series of Lenten concerts to 
a close with a Saturday matinée devoted to Beethoven, and with 
young Hoffmann as soloist. Mr.‘Thomas and his orchestra were 
most effective in their rendering of the Lenore overture No. 3, 
with which the concert was brought to a close. Mr. Hofmann 
selected the G major concerto, and gave two Beethoven pieces 
by way of encores. The audience was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic that has gathered within the walls of the Metro- 
politan Opera House this season. 


The Orchestra Society of New York, organized to maintain a 
permanent orchestra in this city, has elected Mr. Charles T. 
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Barney, President; Mr. Gustav E. Kissell, Secreta 
E. Strong, Treasurer. At the meeting held on 
it was announced that $52,000 had been subscribed. 





ry; Mr. William 
ednesday last 





Notes 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD that Mr. Gladstone has chosen Mr. John 
Morley as his biographer and literary executor, and that many ot 
his letters and private papers have recently been sent to Mr. 
Morley. It would be impossible to conceive of a man better 
qualified, in every ‘way, to undertake the important and delicate 
task of writing the life and éditing the literary remains of the 
distinguished statesman. Mr. Gladstone, finding little benefit 
from his sojourn at Bournemouth, returned to Hawarden Castle 
this week. 

The Aldine Club and the Up-Town Association, which are 
now combined and are occupying the rooms of the latter club in 
the Constable Building at 111 Fifth Avenue, will give a compli- 
mentary dinner to Mr. Joseph Jefferson next Tuesday evening, 
March 29. A number of distinguished guests have been invited 
to meet Mr. Jefferson, who is expected to give his lecture. on 
«« Dramatic Art” as an after-dinner speech. Among those who 
will speak are some of the player's most intimate friends. 


A very interesting collection of books will be sold by Bangs & 
Co. next Thursday and Friday, March 31 and April 1, including 
first or limited editions of Irving, Tennyson, Stevenson, Holmes, 
Lang, Kipling and Swinburne, Grolier Club publications, etc. 
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M. René Doumic’s lectures at Columbia College and in Brook- 
lyn last week were largely attended and warmly applauded. The 
one delivered at the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, was on “ The 
Young Girl in French Literature,” and incidentally on the young 
French girl as she is in rea! life to-day. 





The United States Navy Department has ordered a supply of 
each of Lieut. Sargent’s two books, “‘ The Campaign of Marengo” 
and “Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign,” published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., for distribution in the navy. 





We regret to hear that Mr. James Payn, the novelist, is dying. 
Mr. Payn has been more or less of an invalid for many years, 
and is no longer young, being in his 69th year; so his friends now 
fear the worst. 





Dr. Joseph Henry Allen, the distinguished Unitarian clergy- 
man and scholar, died at his home at Cambridge, Mass., on Sun- 
day morning last. 


«« Lost Man’s Lane” is the title of a story by Mrs. Anna Katha- 
rine Green which Messrs. Putnam will publish immediately. 





Mme. Duse has been playing «The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” 
in Florence, Italy, with great success. Someone writing to 
a London paper about it says:— The great scene with Ellean 
was grandest tragedy. I shall never forget it—her eyes, her 
lips, her hands—I have never seen such despair. The enthusi- 
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All three for $7.50, tf ordered through The Critic Co. 
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‘‘ The. Century Magazine,” new or old sub’n, $4.00 


‘The Critic,” new or old subscription,” - 
‘‘The Century Gallery of 100 Portraits,” 


“THE CENTURY GALLERY” is the most beautiful collection of portraits ever 

For 27 years The Century has made a specialty of portraits of famous 
people, and these have been engraved by the men who have made America lead the 
The originals are the work of many of the best-known 
painters of the world, and they include the best ob‘ainable likenesses of crowned heads, 
The cost of these beau- 


made. 
world in wood engraving. 


statesmen, p-ets, artists, musicians, novelists, essayists, etc. 
-iful wood-engravings was over $25,000. 
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asm of the audience knew no bounds. Our seats cost us a sov- 
ereign each (nominal price. sixpence, or ee But she 
-stays only three nights, and prices go up twenty-fold. But she 
was worth it!” 








The seventieth birthday of Dr. Henrik Ibsen was celebrated 
with much pomp and ceremony at Christiania on Sunday last. 
Among the several hundred telegrams he received was this, from 
King Oscar of Sweden:—« I and the Queen send you our cordial 
congratulations on your seventieth birthday. Your day of honor 
is likewise a day of honor for the Norwegian people.” 

Mr. Henry Savage Landor is said to have received $25,000 as 
an advance on royalties for his book recounting his attempt to 
penetrate into the sacred city of Thibet. 





The title of Mr. George Moore’s new novel is “ Evelyn Innes.” 





F. A. Stokes Co. have been delayed in getting out Lieut. Peary’s 
«‘Northward” on account of the enormous amount of matter 
and number of illustrations, and it will not be ready before the 
first of May—possibly not before the 15th. 

“The Construction of the Gite, by the Rev. Walter F. 
Adeney ; the “Jewels of the King,” a volume of sonnets, by 
Melville K. Bailey; ‘«*« The Gate Called Beautiful: An Institute of 
Christian Sociology,” by Edward A. Warriner, are announced by 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 
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Lancefield, R..T. Tim and Mrs. Tim. 25c. American News Co. 
LeVoleur. For Love of a Bedouin Maid. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Lewis Old Prisons and Punishments. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





E. D. 
Link, ‘W.G.’ Pioneers of Southern Literature: William Gilmore Simms. John 
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oughton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Soule, R. A Dictionary of English Synonymes. Little, Brown & Co. 
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INTERESTING .ANNOUNCEMENTS 





A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


JOHN GILBERT, YEOMAN 
By Ricuarp G. Soans,. With Frontispiece by Lancelot 
. z2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

*,* This wre Baw asco story is laid in Crom- 
well’s days, when Royalists and Parliamentarians were 
still at strife ;.and.a prominent character in the novel is 
the Protector himself. 


By the author % ‘* Sunshine and Haar,” and 
* Robert Urquhart’ 


GEORGE MALCOLM 

A new novel of Scottish Life and Character. By Ga- 

BRIEL SETOUN.  x2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

* A prose edition in detail of Burns’s Holy Willie.”— 
The Atheneum (London). 

* As good as anything written by Mr. Barrie, . . . 
A anaes d interesting plot.”-Buffalo (N.Y.) Commer- 
cial. 
“The unpleasant uncle is the strong character in 
the book. It is worth reading the story to get acquainted 
with him.”— Chicago Tribune. 


READY SHORTLY 
RED COAT ROMANCES 


By E. Livincstone Prescott, author of “Scarlet and 
Steel,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
*,* A collection of stories of Army and Barrack- 
room lite. 


READY IMMEDIATELY 
STORIES FROM DANTE 


By Norvey Cuester, with portrait and illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
*,* An attempt to do for Dante, what Lamb did for 
Shakespeare. 


THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS ( Checkers) 
HISTORICAL AND MEMORABLE 
MATCHES 
From Anderson-Wyllie (1847) to the present time. In- 
terspersed with Historical Biographical and Critical 
Notes. By JoserpH Goutp. Second Edition, with 

appendix, 1898. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 met 


FOR THE DIFFIDENT AND RETIRING 
THE ART OF CONVERSING; or 
DIALOGUES OF THE DAY 
By the author of ‘‘ Manners and Rules of Good Society.” 

12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“ Hereafter let no one lack for a word. . . . Aready 
made response for every exigency in life,”-W. Y. Tribune. 





AN EXCITING TALE OF TREASURE TROVE 
IN QUEST OF SHEBA’S TREASURE 


A tale of Adventure, by R.S. Watkey. With 18 illus- 
trations by ———- Hutchinson. Small sq. 8vo., 
cloth, with a striking cover design, $1.50. 


A WORK OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST 
THE HISTORY, BLAZONRY AND AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF THE FLAGS 


OF THE WORLD 


By F. E. Huimg, F. L. S. Illustrated with 364 illustra- 
tions of flags in colors, comprising examples, 
medizeval and modern, from the banner of the cru- 
sader to the burgee of the yachtsman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 
ving : National, Colonial, and Personal; the En- 

age of Mighty Empires ; the Symbols of Lost Causes. 

The whole elucidated by chapters on the origin of Flags 

and Symbols, Royal Standards, Army Colors; Naval 

Flags ; Early Settlements in North America; Revolu- 

tionary and State Flags; Flags of various European 

and Eastern Nations ; Army Signalling, Signalling at 

Sea. With index to text and illustrations. 

‘Ot more than a sentimental interest, Many tra- 
ditions of loyalty and valuable historical incidents 
are preserved in this volume.”—/Puédlic Ledger (Phila). 

“Of great interest and value.” — /nter-Ocean 
(Chicago). 

*,* Also, a limited edition of the above, royal 8vo. 
size, with the plates distributed through the book, and 
mounted, $10.00 met. 


THE WILDFLOWERS IN COLORS 
WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND 
BLOSSOMS 


A pocket guide to the British Wildflowers for the 

Country Rambler. By Epwarp Strep. 

The First Series. Pocket size, with 156 plates in 
colors, and descriptions of 400 species. With much 
useful botanical lore and information. Cloth, $2.50. 

Also, uniform with the above, price $2.50. The 
Second Series with colored plates of 130 varieties and 
clear descriptions of 325 species; ferns, grasses, etc., 
glossary} etc. 

*,* These little manuals are of the greatest interest 
to all lovers of flowers and amateur and other botanists, 
as a large proportion of the varieties have made their 
home in this country, either in their original,or a modi- 
fied form. 

* We have seen no manual which comes so near 
perfection.” — The (Boston) Transcript. 





Send for our Complete Catalogue. The above can be obtained through any bookseller, or free by mail, 
on receipt of price, from the publishers 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 103 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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DR. HENRY C. McCOOkK’S 
SCOTCH-IRISH ROMANCE 


THE LATIMERS 


A Tale of the Western Insurrection of 1794 


A faithful picture of the Life of the Pioneer Founders pA ncaa Pennsylvania and the Border States of 


the 18th 
12mo, CLOTH 


Clear, eloquent and delightful—Philadelphia 
Times. 


A work of permanent value, of absorbin 
interest and of real power. We have read 
through and found no padding, no dullness, no 
lism, no falsehood, It is 


and forefathers 
paper book merits much, It is a most im- 
portant contribution to the Constitutional history 
of the United States.— New York Evangelist, 


sham, no sentimenta 
the 





Henry M., Field, Editor. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers 
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‘ury 
PRICE, $1.50 


GRAPHIC. ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING 


His handling of the entire insurrection with 
its crowded panorama of excited events evinces 
an almost epic grasp.—Philadelphia Record. 

Should take honorable rank among the litera- 
ture of America.—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 

One of the great books of the year and full of 
interest to all patriots —San Francisco Occident. 


The whole tale throbs with life and realism. 
The presswork and bookcratt leave nothing to be 
desired.—Living Church, Chicago. 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


SIMON DALE 
By Antuony Hops, Author of ‘ Phroso,” “The 
of Princess Osra,” ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” = te 

A new novel by the greatest of all ‘livin > 
writers. The story is laid in the time of Charles Tenn 
has chiefly to do with the English and French courts 
These furnish materials for a tale of love, intrigue and 
adventure that could not be surpassed, and the author- 
has availed himself of his opportunities in a remarkable 
manner. The work lies 4 a slightly different field 
from that which he has previous] cultivated, although 
the same brilliant and original touch which is go. 
Soe shown throughout “ Phroso ” and “‘ The Prison. 
er ot Zenda” is noticeable in this.new story. 

Nell Gwyn, Charles II of England, and Louis XIV 
of France figure prominently in this romance 

‘* There will be no question as to the excellenci 
Hope's latest book or to the author’s right toa “dh 4 7 
Soremost ranks of romancists.”—New York World. 

“Brilliant and life-like.”—Boston Beacon. 


12mo, cloth, with eight full-page illustrati 
Sr, Joun Harper, a aia ee 


THE WHIRLPOOL 
By Grorce GissinG, Author of “In the Year ot Jubilee,” 
*“*Eve’s Ransom,” etc. : 


Mr. Gissing’s late work has attracted a great deal 
of attention in England by its strength and truth. 
Harold F; ric, in a recent issue of the Mew York 
Times, dwelt upon this fact at length, and predicted 
still greater success for him in the future. ‘The 
Whirlpool” is a story of modern English life, and is of 
absorbing interest. 

“It is a great story—a story which will appeal 
human sympathies and reach mae baie thease 
Record. 


‘One of the most remarkable book th — 
San Francisco Chronicle. ‘nulla 


: r2mo, Cloth, with a cover designed by Witt Brap.ey, 
1.25. 


THE SON OF THE CZAR 
By James M. Granam. 

An unusually interesting historical novel, dealin 
with Peter the Great, Catherine his wife, and the perm 3 
and unfortunate Czarowitz Alexis, the heir to the throne, 
who met a miserable fate. A most thrilling and in- 
structive romance. 

The great revival of interest in the study of the life 
and character of Peter the Great makes the publication 
of this realistic picture of his time most opportune. 

‘* No more interesting historical romance than ‘ The 
Son of the Czar has ager Jor a long while. . . . 
~~ 1 like * The Son of the Czar’ as well as Wey- 
man’s rewsbury’ and Anthony Hope's ‘ Simon Dale.*’* 
—The Herald. 

r2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





Complete Works of John Oliver Hobbes. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS 

The latest work by this distinguished author, dealin 
with English political and social life in the time o 
Disraeli. With a cover especially designed by Witt 
BRADLEY. 

A brilliant, witty, powerful and absorbing work. 

George W. Smalley, the famous correspondent of the 
London Times, says ot Mrs. Craigie : 

“Mrs. Craigie has taken a place among the novelists of 
the day. Itis a high place and a place apart. Her 
methodis her own, and she stands not exactly on the 
threshold of a good career, but already within the temple 
of fame.” 

“** The School for Saints’ is not merely one of the wit- 
tiest books of the year ; it is one of the most human, sym-~ 
pathetic and passionately actual.”—New York Tribune. 





12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Another interesting work by the same author is 


THE HERB MOON 
A fascinating love story, abounding in wit, and con- 
taining one most amusing character who is made the 
medium of the expression of much good sense and ex- 
cellent philosophy couched in rustic language. 


16mo, buckram, tastefully stamped with gold, $1.25. 
THE TALES OF JOHN OLIVER 
HOBBES 


Containing ‘‘Some Emotions and a Moral,” ‘The 
Sinner’s Comedy,” “A Study in Temptation,” “A 
Bundle of Life.” These have been obtainable heretofore- 
in small separate editions only, which have been of a 
peculiar size and not convenient for the reader. 

The tremendous success of Mrs. Craigie’s latest novel 
in England, where she is regarded as the greatest woman 
novelist since the time of ‘ge Eliot, has aroused re- 
newed interest in her early works, and resulted in this 
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Sor Saints.” ° 
x2mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent post-paid. 
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27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 
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new edition of them, which is uniform with “ The School 
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THE APRIL CENTURY 


contains a group of four timely articles on 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINING. 


The well-known artist JAy HAmBIDGE visited the region to prepare the striking and sug- 
gestive illustrations of types and scenes whieh accompany these papers. Lattimer, 
the village where the strikes occurred in September last, 
is the scene of several of the illustrations. 

“A Polyglot Community,” by Henry Edward Rood. 

“(An Artist’s Impressions of the Colliery Regions,’”’ By Jay Hambidge. 

‘* The Advantage of England and the United States in the World’s Commerce,”’ 

by Edward Atkinson. 
. “The Supply of Anthracite Coal in Pennsylvania,” by Edward W. Parker. 
The other contents include: 


THE NEW TELEGRAPHY, THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE 
Describing, with illustrations, recent successful WORLD, 
eee Ss oe ane With full-page illustrations by Castaigne. 


wires. The author, vy Councilor Dr. Slaby, o 3 4 
Charlottenburg, was present at the English experi- The first of this interesting series of papers by 
ments, and Limecif KConducted pecs. oxpert. Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell, ap- 


pears in April, with Castaigne’s ideal picture of 


ments in the presence of the German Emperor. i The Phares of Alexandria,’ 


A FAMOUS SEA-FIGHT. 


The contest between modern ships of war off 
the coast of Bolivia during the Chilean-Peruvian | “Her Last Letter,”—making the third of a trilogy; 
war, popularly described, with illustrations. There “Her Letter,” ‘‘His Answer to Her Letter,” and 
is also an open letter from the Hon. Theodore | “ Her Last Letter.” Relyea, who illustrated ps 
Roosevelt, Ass’t Secretary of the Navy, on “ Fights * Doc Sifers,” has made a number of pictures n- 
between Ironclads.” cluding the scene when the heroine ‘went down 


**HEROES OF THE LIFE-SAVING 
SERVICE.”’ 

Another thrilling article in THe CeEnTurRY’s 
Series on the ‘“ Heroes of Peace,” with one of 
Winslow Homer’s famous pictures, ‘The Life 
Line,” reproduced by special permission. 


A NEW POETI1 BY BRET HARTE, 


the middle, with the man who shot Sandy McGee.” 


PICTURES OF EGYPT, 


The well-known artist, R. Talbot Kelly, whose 
pictures of ‘‘ Life among the Bedouin of the Des- 
ert” have appeared in ‘Tue Century, furnishes a 
fully illustrated paper on the Egyptian Fellaheen. 


A Novelette of Western Life by Hamlin Garland, 
«A «GOOD PFELLOW’S’ WIFE,” 
And a Story by Richard Malcolm Johnston, ‘‘ The Challenge.’’ 
OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE, THE FALL OF IMAXIMMILIAN, 
ith brilliant and 1 illustrati : 
1. A sr 
This article will be of special interest to all rison), his ‘‘ Last Moments,” by the distinguished 
cyclers as a personal narrative of a summer ex- rench artist Laurens, a oe of the guard that 


ience in crossing a dozen of the most famous | shot the Emperor, scene of the execution immedi- 
passes of the Alps. ately after, and as it now is. 


Serial Stories by Dr. S. Weir [litchell and Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Sold everywhere ; 35 cents. Published by THE CENTURY CO. 
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Just Published : 


THE WAR 
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THE WORLDS 


By H. G. WELLS 


AUTHOR OF 


“The Time Machine,” “ The Invisible Man,” etc. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 
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One of the supreme sensations of literature.— 
OvuTLooK, London. 

An unusually vivid and effective bit of work- 
manship.—AcavDEMyY, London. 

Has beaten Jules Verne on his own ground,— 
SPEAKER, London. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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i SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE! 
ne eed reese 


NOW READY 


MR. RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS'S NEW SERIAL, 
“ The King’s Jackal” (illustrated 
by C. D. Gibson), begins now.— 
A modern moneyless king, an 
American heiress, a sentimental 
prince, and a clever correspond- 
ent are some of the characters of 
this, the most striking plot Mr. 
Davis has yet conceived. 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 
contributes an important narra- 
tive poem called “ THe TotLinc 
oF FEtrx,” which he dedicates 
“in friendship to Walter A. 
Wyckoff.” 


“THE WORKERS,” by Wa t- 
TER A. WyckorFr, continues with 
his singular experiences while 
searching for work in Chicago. 
(Illustrated by Leigh.) 


THE STORY OF THE 
REVOLUTION, by Senator 
Lodge, throws new light upon 
the FicgHT FoR THE Hupson, 
and the battles of TRENTON AND 
PRINCETON. Pyle, Yohn, Peix- 
otto, and Ditzler are the leading 
illustrators. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S 
great serial of the Reconstruc- 
tion, “ RED ROCK” continues. 
(Illustrated by Clinedinst.) 


SHORT STORIES and other 
contributions by Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott, William R. Lighton, 
a new Western writer, Brander 
Matthews, Harrison S. Mor- 
ris, Cecilia Waern and others. 
Henry McCarter is prominent 
as an illustrator in this number. 


Price, 25 cents. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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LYONS 
Silk & Wool Fabrics 


Popeline Olga, Glacé and Plain 
Poplins. 


Barré and Corded Silk and Wool 
Fabrics. 


Fleur de Velours, Bengaline. 


Broadooay K 19¢h ot. 


NEW YORK. 





, fechiaidil 4 Tue Equator 
By Mark Twain. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED — By Dan Beard, 
A. B, Frost, B. W. Clinedinst, and Peter Newell, 


© wrejeoecte .--rreprogecteatocdeche ete afoohoeh ofecheateohe -poopeotonte ote ote: 


Avents Wanted 2 


Send to the Address below for De- 
scrjptive Circulars and Liberal Terms. 
** With less of broad farce, this latest book has 
more wit, and more literary value, than 
any other volume of the author’s work.” — 


The Critic. 
“ This is Mark Twain’s best book.” —W. ¥. Sun. 
* Will live as 40 lang. ne anybing he has written.” 


—N. Y. 
“One _ could B mn. from this book beyond the 
limits of printed space.” —Harfer’s. 
“Itis = most readable book he — ever given 


'—Court-Je mn 
“Ttis ‘ far his best book of fwavels. Pa Uncle 
Remus. 
MORAL: Buy it and enjoy it. 


rhe American Publishing Co. : 
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Paper.” HARTFORD, CONN, 
Paper. ’ 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other 6: aad, 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 
14 agate lines to the inch 


= than 13 weeks (3 months), _ a line per week. 
to 25 weeks 








and heraldic work. 


social correspondence. 





THEODORE B. STARR, 
Diamond Merchant, Jeweler and Silversmith 


Announces the Opening of a Stationery 
Department in connection with his well-known 
business of Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


This department will be in charge of experienced men, and 
the high standards maintained in the other branches of the 
business will be strictly adhered to. 


No pains will be spared to produce the most artistic and 
perfect work at prices which will be found to be reasonable. 

Plate engraving in all its branches, stamping, die-sinking, 

Correct styles in wedding stationery, and in papers for 


A large variety of novelties for desk furnishings. 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, New York 











Critic Leaflets 
Mr. Krpiine’s “ RECESSIONAL.” 
Mr. Kip.ine’s “ VAMPIRE,” with Mr. Burne-Jones's 


Picture. 


Lincotn’s GettTysBurG SPEECH. 
Cot. Joun Hay on THE “Rusatyat.” 
“THE BANNER OF THE JEw,” by Emma Lazarus. 
“Tue StTar-SPANGLED BANNER.” 
On Dickinson hand-made paper, rubricated title and sig- 
nature, the latter in facsimile of autograph. Each, 10 


cents per copy. 


For sale at Scribner's, Putnam's, Dutton's and Brentano's 


THE CRITIC CO. 


289 Fourth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





” SI weeks _ ” ” ” 
52 weeks (one year) & ” ae ag 
CONNECTICUT 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opens September 28. 

Terms $fc0 $800. 
iss Sara J. Situ, Principal. 








NEW YORK 





New Yorg, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College Preparatory. Special 
Art and Music. Certiicate admits to Vassar 


antages in 
+-4 Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata. 
logue. Col..LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








NEW YORK CITY 


7. MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss Fiorence Batpwin, Prin. Within seven years 
more than seventy-five ae — entered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. loma given in both Gen- 
eral and College- Preparatory y Coureee Fine, fire-proof 
stone building. 25 acres beautiful — For cir- 

cular, address the Secretary. 


Rhododendrons, 


Not imported and therefore hardy. 
Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, 
Magnolias, (living guaranteed) 
Rare Evergreens, 
other Trees, new Shrubs, Hedge Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co. ™™: 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 
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@ specialty. 








